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Religious Communications. 





To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I am a young bachelor, and am 
not unfrequently invited by friends 
whom I highly respect, to partake 
of their family fare, on the Sun- 
day. Ihave hitherto declined these 
kind invitations ; and having been 
induced cursorily to collect some of 
the considerations which have oc- 
curred to my mind on the subject, 
Isend them to you in their present 
shape. The general duty of keeping 
holy the Sabbath-day I do not 
argue, because that is unquestion- 
able: nor do my remarks always 
bear on my professed topic more 
than virtually; my design being 
rather to shew the duty of keeping 
on the safe and conscientious side 
in all questions of this nature, than 
to exhibit the precise inconveniences 
and improprieties of the particular 
practice which gave rise to my re- 
marks. These, however, are worthy 
of serious consideration, and should 
be duly weighed in coming to a de- 
cision on the subject. 4. 


ON ACCEPTING SUNDAY INVITA- 
TIONS. 

No sooner was the Christian 
church sheltered from the rage of 
its external foes, than its newly ac- 
quired prosperity began to under- 
mine its foundations. In  conse- 
quence of imperial favour, the num- 
ber of itsprofessed converts greatly 
multiplied, and many unfaithful 
members were speedily introduced 
within its pale. Under this new 
aspect of the church, the consola- 
tions of religion seemed, in many 
respects, to be less needed than in 
its hour of persecution and trial ; 
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and, in consequence, those sacred 
ordinances of devotion which were 
once so affectionately cherished 
began to be either slighted or de- 
graded into mere formal observ- 
ances. Intolerant edicts soon be- 
trayed the change which had taken 
place in the external aspect of Chris- 
tianity : zeal for conversion, instead 
of springing from affection for the 
souls of men, appeared to be mainly 
stimulated by the ambition of spi- 
ritual dominion. Ecclesiastics, for- 
getful of the mild genius of the faith 
they professed, and averse to the 
self-renunciation it imposed, quickly 
yielded to a delusive influence, so 
flattering tothe natural propensities 
of the corrupt heart. Riches con- 
centrated in their body, it was sup- 
posed, would greatly forward the 
welfare of the church ; but no sooner 
did the demon of gold find access 
to the altar, than piety and self- 
denial began to forsake it. The 
splendour of an imposing worship, 
and innumerable pious frauds, soon 
occupied the vacancy ; whilst plau- 
sible pretences were ever at hand 
to justify each successive innova-~ 
tion. The blessed Saviour had 
forbidden his disciples tolay up for 
themselves treasures upon earth ; 
but when it was found they might 
be possessed securely as concerned 
this world, it was thought they 
might be hoarded safely as re- 
spected another. The words of 
Christ were speciously explained 
away; the bait of the god of this 
world was swallowed ; and the most 
lamentable corruption of character 
ensued. One precept thus broken, 
the breach of another easily fol- 
lowed. The Great Head of the 
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church had declared, when on earth 
that “they that take the sword, 
shall perish by the sword :” but 
violence and outrage, it was inge- 
niously proved, might, with pro- 
priety, be used in a sacred cause ; 
and Athanasians and Arians alter- 
nately received from each oiher’s 
hands the retribution which, how- 
ever either might deserve, neither 
had any right to inflict. 

Had Christians diligently em- 
ployed themselves in carrying on 
the appointed warfare against their 
own indwelling sins, instead of 
waging angry battle against others’ 
persons and opinions; had they 
meekly continued in the use of the 
means ordained for the establish- 
ment of their own faith, rather than 
in grasping the sword of persecution 
against their opponents: we had 
never had to lament thosé mournful 
declensions which have exposed our 
common Christianity to the animad- 
version cf unbelievers, and have 
grievously checked its propagation 
throughout the world. 

Political experience has taught 
modern ages to guard against the 
excesses of a spurious ardour ; and 
the chief danger at present, in the 
Protestant church at least, is of 
quite. another character. Polite 
notions of liberality have succeeded 
the anathemas of intolerance ; and 
a secret contempt for ecclesiastical 
observances has very widely sup- 
planted all reliance on rites and 
ceremonies ; and, in too many in- 
stances, has created a neglect even 
of the divinely prescribed ordinances 
of religion. But, in the midst of 
these outward fluctuations, the 
scriptural obligations of believers 
have ever remained the same ; nei- 
ther have any alterations of senti- 
ment been able to change the nature 
of man. ‘Temptation still assails 
him ; and Divine grace is still needed 
as much as in any former age. 
Wherever true piety exists, a “ hun- 
gering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness” will still prevail. The sick, 
who are sensible of their maladies, 
will continue to seek for the spiritual 
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Physician ; the soul, burdened witi 
a sense of guilt, will still repair to 
the Fountain opened for sin and for 
uncleanness. Holiness “ without 
which no man can see the Lord,” is 
as necessary now as it was in former 
times. He who “ hates not his own 
life,” in the scriptural sense of that 
emphatic expression, will be as 
certain as in former days to lose it: 
for the requirements of the Gospel 
are imperative ; their spirit never 
varies. The same readiness to part 
with all for Christ, must as much 
exist now, in every true disciple of the 
Saviour, as when that Saviour himself 
commanded the young man to leave 
all,and to follow Him ; and Divine 
grace, to prepare the mind for the 
surrender, must be sought through 
those very means, which have been 
so grievously neglected by many of 
the converts of modern ages. The 
trials, it is true, which are now al- 
lotted to the Christian in a period of 
outward peace, are far different, zn 
their kind, from those which are his 
portion in times of persecution ; but 
perhaps they are not always so dif- 
ferent in their degree as is generally 
imagined. The same lulling, de- 
lusive, persuasions which settle men 
on their “lees” in the hour of se- 
curity, would probably lead to the 
abjuring of the Christian faith, when 
to profess it_ might be fatal to their 
ife or liberty or worldly interests. 
The links between religious prin- 
ciple and a rigid adherence to what- 
ever observances conscience dic- 
tates as prescribed in Scripture or 
beneficial to the Christian character 
are indissoluble. 
that designates as precision what it 
is too weak to copy, or too ignorant 
tocomprehend. In the concerns of 
religion, true wisdom is displayed 
in an implicit readiness to yield to 
whatever God enjoins. Faith is the 
key-stone of Christianity ; and it 
imposes obedience even where no 
satisfactory reason may be per- 
ceptible for our submission, ex- 
cept the supreme authority of the 
Prescriber. It is not often, indeed, 
that eur Creator commands any thing 
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that does not fully commend itself 
to our understandings, feeble and 
finite as they are. His iujunctions 
are not only always right and rea- 
sonable, but we can usually discern 
their rectitude and reasonableness. 
But even were the case otherwise, 
were the observance apparently a 
matter of indifference in itself, obe- 
dience would still be an act of wis- 
dom and of duty. The importance 
of firmly laying down this precept 
will be evident when we reflect, that 
one of the first artifices of our spir- 
jtual enemy is to persuade men they 
may transgress the commands of 
God in small things, yet still retain 
discretion and self-controul  suffi- 
cient to act ariglit in greater mat- 
ters. With ano less deceitful pur- 
pose will he insinuate, that the rigid 
observance of the prescribed ordi- 
nances of religion may occasionally 
be dispensed with. Our own hearts 
readily second the suggestion. But 
He who, by his apostle Paul, com- 
.mands us to pray without ceasing, 
“knew what was in man” better 
than man knows himself; and his 
wisdom in laying down apparently 
minute rules for our conduct, and 
in suffering no discretionary devia- 
tion from his institutes, is evinced 
in the fact that some of the most 
enormous abuses which have dis- 
graced Christendom may be traced 
back to trivial aberrations, gravely 
to have noticed which would have 
been accounted fanatical and absurd. 

In the present state of this highly 
blessed island, two individuals may 
easily be conceived as holding the 
same great doctrinal tenets, yet dif- 
fering materially in their opinions 
concerning the right standard of 
practice. No public events may 
try their virtue ; and their private 
lives may happen to be so unusually 
calm that no striking opportunity 
may be afforded to either for the 
exhibition of more than the daily 
quiet graces of the Christian char- 
acter. Now should each be per- 
mitted to experience great reverses 
as respects those circumstances 
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which seemed to favour their habi- 
tual piety, should we not predict 
that he was the more likely to per- 
severe in his Christian course, amidst 
difficulties, who appeared the most 
watchful; and who, in a specific 
matter, such as the mode of spend- 
ing the Lord’s day, exhibited the 
most conscientious strictness? Let 
us suppose that the one, actuated 
not merely by the decorous habits 
of the times, but from a fear of 
being found wanting before God in 
the observance of an imperative 
duty, had seriously considered in 
what manner, in his own case, the 
Sunday might be spent most pro- 
fitably, and had carefully marked 
out his future conduct, stedfastly 
determining never to swerve from it 
without absolute necessity. 

The other is attentive to the ob- 
servance of public worship 3 strenuous 
in efforts of benevolence 3 seliom 
misses receiving the sacrament ; and 
always refuses invitations to dine 
from home on the Sunday, except 
where a refusal might plausibly sub- 
ject him to the charge of unneces- 
sary strictness. The situations of 
all men are not similar ; and it would 
therefore be absurd to propose mi- 
nute rules for universal adoption ; 
although, it is upon minutia, as 
they may be erroneously considered, 
that the very spirit of religion often 
depends. ‘The infinite wisdom of 
the Redeemer was manifested in 
his laying down, as necessary, no 
positive directions with which men 
could not comply in all their various 
conditions. He taught, that be- 
lieving in Him, and loving Him, 
were the tests of a state of spiritual 
safety ; and the infallible evidence 
of that faith and that love, he added, 
was obedience to His Father’s will 
and devotedness to His service. This 
divine test all can judge by: no re- 
fined knowledge or superior capacity 
is needful in order to understand it. 
His plain declarations are adapted 
for all, whether learaed or illiterate ; 
whether sick or in health, rich or 
poor; whether in captivity or at 
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liberty ; whether inhabiting the 
torrid or a frigid zone; whether 
dwelling where God is feared or 
where he is unknown or disobeyed. 
Philosophers, as well as divines, 
have generally recommended setting 
apart stated seasons for retirement 
and meditation, on account of its 
being conducive to firmness and 
consistency of character. To omit 
the practice, therefore, on mere 
pretences, especially on that sacred 
day more decidedly set apart for this 
and other religious duties, must be 
unsafe and unwise. We are always 
liable to great moral and spiritual 
injury from even occasionally slight- 
ing a salutary discipline. The very 
relaxation of the restraint which it 
was intended to impose is itself ar 
injury. Scrictness in those exer- 
cises from which religion draws its 
strength, is more important. Small 
deviations, by association, cause dis- 
tractions and unwariness, and pre- 
are the way for more fearful lapses. 
‘eneration for sacred institutions is 
a bulwark raised against the treachery 
of the heart ; and the ready way toun- 


dermine the force of that veneration is . 


needlessly to digress from the habits 
through which it obtains its nourish- 
ment. ‘The want of fixedness and 
determination greatly hinders the 
elevation of the Christian : undue 
compliances lower the tone of his 
character, and destroy that firmness 
and dignity which it should ever 
preserve. Men of the world readily 
detect the inconsistency, and infer, 
that persons, thus strict on some 
points and lax on others, act only 
trom unsettled and fantastic notions. 
Example has so powerful an effect, 
that would Christians walk deter- 
minately, warily guarding against 
every inlet to temptation, their con- 
duct would adorn the doctrine of 
God their Saviour, and prove of the 
utmost service in impressing man- 
Kind with a sense of the truth and 
value of religion. 

No systematic attempt has been 
made in these remarks to sketch the 
path which a person under the in- 
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fluence of the principles here laid 
down, would probably think it right 
to mark out for himself in such mat- 
ters as that which suggested the 
present observations. Every person 
arrived at years of discretion should 
be able to judge what is most be- 
fitting in his own case; and the New 
Testament informs us, that it is 
“ Jawful to do good on the Sabbath 
day.” What is good for each indi- 
vidual must be left to his own deci- 
sion. A fluctuating course is what 
is intended to be deprecated ; for it 
cannot be too often inculcated that 
small concessions are in league with 
greater transgressions. 

If the Sunday invitation lead to 
any omissions of religious exercises, 
public or private, the case is at once 
settled. ‘The relaxation of pastoral 
and congregational ties, to which 
the habit often gives rise, is another 
considerable evil. It must be truly 
cheering to the minister of Christ to 
observe his flock constant in their 
attention on Divine worship and to 
know that nothing but necessity 
causes their occasional absence. 
There is also something in the con- 
stant meeting together of a congre- 
gation which stamps, by general con- 
currence, the importance of steadi- 
ness ina religious life. May not even 
the worldly man be brought to sus- 
pect that there is some reality and 
value in religion, when he remarks 
the constancy with which its ordi- 
nances are observed? We should 
not so often witness the inconsisten- 
cies which mark the steps of some, 
the failures which spring from the 
inconsiderate compliances of others, 
the doubts which distract the unde- 
cided, and the boldness of the deli- 
berate worker of iniquity, did 
Christians seriously consider the 
consequences of certain digressions, 
apparently unimportant; did they 
maturely examine what is their 
safest course, and stedfastly _re- 
solve to adhere to the determina- 
tions founded upon this deliberate 
survey. 
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SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 


Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue following illustrations of Scrip- 
ture are selected from a work printed 
for private distribution only, not 
published, entitled Travels in Egypt 
and Nubia, Syria, and Asia Minor, 
during the Years 1817 and 1818, by 
the Hon. Charles Leonard Irby and 
James Mangles, Commanders in the 
Royal Navy, with maps and plates. 
8vo. pp. 560. 1823. Having been 
favoured with a copy of this inte- 
resting and valuable book, I have 
made such extracts as are most 
applicable to the object of these 
papers; and I feel no doubt but 
they will be acceptable to those 
who approve of this method of elu- 


cidating the sacred writings. 
Ss. B. 


Gen. x. 19. Gaza.—“ From Es- 
dier to Gaza, which latter place we 
reached at four P. M., are fine ex- 
tensive plains, prettily cultivated : 
and the neighbourhood of Gaza 
itself is richly wooded with olives, 
sycamores, mulberries, cedars, fig 
trees, &c. ‘The country is enclosed 
by hedges of prickly pears, the hills 
gently rising to the view beyond 
each other; and the whole has a 
beautiful appearance. Excepting 
the less perishable materials with 
which the houses are constructed, 
stone being substituted for mud, 
the town partakes of the wretched 
appearance of those in Egypt. The 
rains in winter have forced the na- 
tives to roof their houses ; whereas 
in Upper Egypt they only lay some 
canvas across to shade them from 
the sun, that being the only incon- 
venience they have to guard against. 
We remarked that the inhabitants 
here were cleaner and better look- 
ing; the women being dressed in 
a white or blue shirt, and a white 
shawl thrown loosely over the head, 
with which those who have no other 
veil cover their faces occasionally. 
Being tired, and having nine days’ 
beard, we did not visit the town: 
we were further discouraged by our 


servant having been scoffed at on 
account of the difference of reli- 
gion.” —Irby and Mangles’ Travels 
in Egypt, p. 178. 

Gen. xv. 12. An horror of great 
darkness fell upon him.—There is 
no doubt a natural connexion be- 
tween darkness and the fear with 
which it so commonly affects man- 
kind, especially the unenlightened 
and less civilized part of the human 
race. This probably is greatly 
aided both by ignorance and super- 
stition. But it is found very com- 
mon and alinost unconquerable.— 
Our travellers remark: “ Having 
bathed, and dined on bread and 
cheese, we set out on our return to 
the bark, our guides urging us to be 
quick, lest we should be benighted : 
they said the serpents and other ve- 
nemous reptiles always came down 
by night to drink, and they were 
apprehensive that we should tread 
on them. ‘They also said we should 
meet the robbers at night. These 
people have a remarkable aversiun 
to being caught in the dark. I re- 
member, when at Dendera, our ser- 
vant, an Arab, hurried off, and left 
us behind, when he thought we 
should be late in returning to our 
boat : and whenever our lights have 
gone out in atomb or temple, the 
Arabs have always clapped their 
hands, and made a noise to keep 
their spirits up, till the light returs- 
ed.” —Ibid. p. 22. 

Gen. xxiii. 9. A burying place. 
In Egypt, the dead, after being em- 
balmed, were deposited in great 
numbers, in caves or places formed 
under ground. These are now 
known by the name of Mummy Pits. 
The following is an interesting ac- 
count of a visit to one of them. 
“We now went to see the mummy 
pits. It is impossible to conceive a 
more singular and astonishing sight 
than a tomb of this description. 
Imagine a cave of considerable 
magnitude filled up with heaps of 
dead bodies in all directions, and in 
the most whimsical attitudes ; some 
with extended arms, others holding 
out aright hand, and apparently in 
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the attitude of addressing you: 
some prostrate, others with their 
heels sticking up in the air. At 
every step you thrust your feet 
through a body or crush a head. 
Most of the bodies are enveloped 
with linen, coated with gum, &c. 
for their better preservation. Some 
of the linen is of a texture remark- 
ably fine, far surpassing what is 
made in Egypt at this day, and 
proving that their manufactures 
inust have arrived at a great degree 
of excellence. Many of the bodies, 
probably of the lower orders, are 
simply dried, without any envelop- 
ment. Innumerable fragments of 
small idols are scattered about ; 
they are mostly human figures of 
Osiris, about two inches long, with 
the hook and scourge in either 
hand: some are of stone, some of 
baked earthenware, and others of 
blue pottery. The bodies are stowed 
in compact masses, tier on tier, al- 
ways crossing each other. In some 
instances we found the hair quite 
perfect. It was in a tomb of this 
description that some of the diggers 
found a beautiful net-work, com- 
posed of long blue beads, hollow, 
with threads passed through them ; 
the parts of the net hanging down 
over the shoulders, and all emana- 
ting from a Scarabaeus Thebaicus, 
which was on the crown of the 
head. It was found on the head of 
a female mummy.” —Jbid. p. 142. 
Gen. xxxi. 34. The camel’s furni- 
ture.—In describing a caravan, it is 
said, * There were amongst them 
several tackterwans, the only spe- 
cies of vehicle in the East which 
supplies the place of four-wheel 
carriages. We had seen one of 
them in the great Morocco hadj, 
which arrived at Cairo in Septem- 
ber last; it resembled a- sedan 
chair, supported before and behind, 
with horses instead of men: but 
those which we saw this day difiered 
from it ; one being a species of tent 
bed, placed crossway on the back 
of a mule, and the other resembling 
two child’s cradles, fitted like pan- 
niers on the back of a camel. These 


tackterwans are inclosed with cur- 
tains, and are generally used by 
women or sick people.”—Ibid. p. 
241. 

Gen. xxxiii. 19. An hundred pieces 
of money.—T he earliest coins appear 
to have been used both as_ weights 
and money. In some cases they 
bore the impression of a particular 
figure. In other instanees they 
were made to resemble objects of 
nature. Thus, in a piece of sculp- 
ture which was discovered by our 
travellers at El Cab, the ancient 
Eleethias, in Egypt, was represented 
a pair of scales : at one end was a 
man writing an account, while ano- 
ther was weighing some small arti- 
cles, probably loaves of bread. The 
weight was in the form of a cow 
couchant.—Ibid. p. 132. 

Exodus xii. 34. And the people 
took their dough before it was lea- 
vened, their kneading troughs being 
bound up in their clothes upon their 
shoulders.—* This evening, Maho- 
met, our camel-driver, made bread : 
he kneaded the dough in a leathern 
napkin, and, mixing a good deal of 
salt with it, made a flat round cake 
about half an inch thick, and baked 
it on dried camels’ dung: it was 
very good.”—Ibid. p. 172. 

Lev. xi. 30. The Cameleon.— 
* This day one of the boys of our 
crew brought on board a cameleon: 
he caught it in an acassia (called, in 
Nubia, the Soont) tree, which they 
affect more than the date, or any 
other tree in this country. On 
coming on board, it hissed, and 
shewed symptoms of anger, evinc- 
ing atthe same time a great desire 
to make its escape. It was then of 
a dirty green colour, with dark spots ; 
and whenever it was approached it 
turned to a dusky brown, inflating 
itself at the same time. I conclude 
that one hue is the eflect of fear, 
and the other of indiflerence. We 
had subsequently eight of these 
animals on board: some of them 
became so tame, that when the flies 
annoyed us much, we had only to 
take one of the cameleons in our 
hand, and place it near the flies: 
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and it would catch them with its 
Jong tongue in great numbers.”— 
[hid. p. 11. 

Judges v.11. They that are deli- 
vered fromthe noise of archers in 
the places of drawing water.—* At 
three in the afternoon we arrived at 
El Arish. About an hour before 
we reached it, we stopped at some 
wells of fresh water, where we found 
a great assemblage of camels, and 
many Tarabeen Arabs, who ap- 
peared to stop all passengers. They 
entered into a violent dispute with 
our conductors, which we did not 
understand ; but they took no notice 
of us. They presently levied a con- 
tribution on the other Arabs who 
accompanied us ; and certainly we 
should have shared the same fate 
had it not been for the appearance 
of our arms, as the chief followed 
us all the way to El Arish, survey- 
ing our baggage with the most 
thievish inquisitiveness.”—JIbid. p. 
174. 

1 Sam. xxvi. 20. As when one 
doth hunt a partridge in the moun- 
iains—“ About four in the after- 
noon we opened the valley in which 
Mahannah’s camp was pitched. The 
Arabs were obliged to inquire be- 
fore they could-find out the direc- 
tion of the camp ; and as they had 
only been absent a few days, some 
idea may be formed from this cir- 
cumstance of the difficulty of at- 
tacking the tribes in the desert. As 
we approached we beheld a very 
animated and busy scene: the girls 
were singing, and the children bu- 
sied in running down the young 
partridges with dogs, as they were 
as yet only able to fly a short dis- 
tance at atime.” —Ibid. p. 260. 


2 Sam. x. 4. Shaved off one half 


of their beards.—The Eastern peo- 
ple manifest much concern for their 
beards. ‘They often swear by them, 
and consider such oaths to be pecu- 
liarly sacred. The following ex- 
tract presents us with another sort 
of regard, not less indicative of the 
esteem in which they hold them. 
“When we returned to the boat, 
Hassan told Captain Irby and my- 
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self that it was totally impossible we 
could ever get into the temple by 
palisadoing : that the sand would 
fall on us as fast as we dug down, 
and that it was like attempting to 
dig into the Nile: at the same time 
he offered to forfeit his beard, if we 
succeeded. All the crew joined in 
the same assertion.” —Ibid. p. 72. 

1 Kings v. 15—17. And Solomon 
had threescore and ten thousand that 
bare burdens, and fourscore thou- 
sand hewers in the mouniains : and 
the king commanded, and they 
brought great stones, costly stones, 
and hewed stones, to lay the fuunda- 
tion of the house.—-At Assuan is still 
to be inspected a remarkable stone 
quarry. “ The whole of this quarry 
was highly interesting : here we had 
an opportunity of noticing the man- 
ner in which the ancients used to cut 
the prodigious masses which one 
meets with throughout Egypt. It 
appears, that when they wanted to 
detach a mass, they cut niches in a 
right line throughout the piece they 
intended removing; these niches 
were about two feet apart, five or 
six inches long, and about three 
deep, by two and an half broad. 
As soon as they were fivished, the 
block was separated by some violent 
blow or concussion. We met in all 
directions specimens of the progress 
of their work : some masses were 
but half detached, others whelly 
separated: here we saw an obelisk 
in the rough, and there a column: 
the whole was an interesting scene.” 
Ibid. p. 119.—As the Egyptians 
were wholly ignorant of the use of 
iron, it is probable that these im- 
mense blocks of hard stone were cut 
and polished with brass. Instead 
of the violent blow or concussion 
which our travellers conjecture, 
might they not drive in wedges of 
dry wood, (as is often done in our 
own country,) which, being swelled 
by moisture, detach the block ef- 
fectually, and without damage ? 

2 Kings v. 17. And Naaman said, 
Shall there not then, I pray thee, be 
given to thy servant two mules’ bur- 
den of earth ?—In some cases, it is 































































































almost impossible to perform the 
ablutions which are required in the 
East, from the difficulty of obtaining 
water. Contrivances have therefore 
been adopted to obviate it. Some 
of the Arabs rub their hands on a 
smooth stone for this purpose. Other 
people make use of sand, as _possi- 
bly the servant of Naaman wished 
to do, of the earth he requested. 
“ Both at sun-set, and at eight 
o’clock, the whole assembly were 
summoned to prayers, a man stand- 
ing outside the tent and calling 
them to their devotions, in the 
same manner as is done from the 
minarets of the mosques of Turkish 
towns: each man rubbed his face 
over with sand, a heap of which 
was placed in front of the tent for 
that purpose, to serve as a substitute 
for water for their religious ablu- 
tions. We could net but admire 
the decorous solemnity with which 
they all joined in the divine wor- 
ship, standing in a row, and bowing 
down and kissing the ground toge- 
ther.” —Ibid. p. 263. 

Job xxiv. 8. They are wet with 
the showers in the mountains, and 
embrace the rock for want of a shel- 
ter—“ The north-east wind began 
shortly to blow with violence and 
excessively cold, with such heavy 
showers of sleet, snow, and rain, 
that we were obliged to take shelter 
in a cave at the foot of the moun- 
tain for the whole day. We found 
here many peasants, who had made 
ineffectual attempts to cross ; but as 
we had a difficulty in getting room 
for our horses, the cave being small 
and nearly filled before we arrived, 
we removed to a larger, though 
more exposed, one, being little 
more than a projecting cliff of the 
rock, where we got ourselves and 
our horses also under a roof, and 
made a large fire for the night.”— 
Ibid. p. 217. 

Prov. v. 18, 19. The loving hind 
and pleasant roe.—This refers to the 
animal known by the name of the 
Gazelle. This animal was formerly 
much esteemed by the Eastern 
people. “On the road we found 
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innumerable tracts of the gazelle 
and other animals : we saw seven of 
the former in one lot, and three jn 
another. They were not so timid 
as one would expect, and stopped 
to gaze on us with their ears cocked 
up like deer in a park: their colour 
is brown, not much unlike the sand; 
and when they are in a valley, it js 
difficult to perceive them. We were 
not more than two musket-shots 
distant from the first three we saw, 
When running, they appeared won. 
derfully light and nimble, and, while 
on the rocky parts, bounded with 
great agility.” —Ibid. p. 20. 

Prov. xiv. 14. The wrath of a 
king is as messengers of death. 
“In this instance, the sufferer had 
been appointed to the command of 
the hadj, and had set off from Con- 
stantinople. While he was on his 
return from Mecca, a khat-sherriffe 
was dispatched from the capital, 
ordering his head to be cut off and 
sent immediately to Constantinople. 
His sentence was carried into exe- 
cution before he reached Damas- 
cus.” —Ibid. p. 257. 

Isaiah vii. 15. Butter and honey 
shall he eat.—“ They gave us some 
honey and butter together, with 
bread to dip in it; Narsah desiring 
one of his mento mix the two in- 
gredients for us, as we were awk- 
ward at it. The Arab having stirred 
the mixture up well with his fingers, 
shewed his dexterity at consuming 
as well as mixing, and recompensed 
himself for his trouble by eating half 
of it.” —Ibid. p. 263. 

Jer. xvii. 6. But shall inhabit the 
parched places in the wilderness, in 
a salt land, and not inhabited.— 
This extraordinary appearance is 
frequently witnessed in Syria. An 
instance of it occurred in the jour- 
ney made in that country by Cap- 
tains Irby and Mangles. We 
passed over a plain of about four 
miles in length, covered with thick, 
hard salt, resembling in appearance 
sheets of firmly frozen snow: the 
surface bore the weight of our ani- 
mals without giving way in the 
least.” (p. 173.) 
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Jer. xxii. 14. It is ceiled with ce- 
dar, and painted with vermition.— 
“ We visited some Turkish houses, 
and were much struck with the 
beauty ofthe ceilings of the apart- 
ments, which are decorated by Per- 
sian artists : they were very curious- 
ly gilded and painted. The decora- 
tions in carved work on the doors 
and window-frames are also extreme- 
ly curious.” —Téid. p. 238. 

Jer. xli. 8. We have treasures of 
corn in the field——Sometimes the 
corn, after harvest, was deposited in 
mattamores, or subterraneous reposi- 
tories. To this practice there may 
be an allusion in these words: but 
a different method was frequently 
adopted of preserving it; and 
as it was less expensive, it was pro- 
bably more common. “ There are 
no barns in Egypt; the peasant 
being sure of fair weather at har- 
vest-home, the corn is immediately 
threshed, and the grain is piled up 
in immense hills, encircled by a 
wall. The birds are freely allowed 
their share, though, during the time 
it is ripening, their claims are dis- 
puted by children, who are placed 
on elevated mud hillocks, scattered 
in all directions throughout the 
plains. Here they bawl and fling 
stones by means of a sling, to deter 
the feathered robbers from their de- 
predations.”—Jbid. p. 162. 

Ezekiel xxxi. 16. All the trees 
of Eden, the choice and best of 
Lebanon.—* Early on Friday morn- 
ing, we set out by moonlight for the 
cedars, and arrived a little after 
day-light. The ascent from Eden 
to the cedars, is but little: the dis- 
tance, allowing for the windings of 
the read, which is very rugged, and 
passes over occasional hill and dale, 
may be about five miles. The fa- 
mous cedars of Lebanon are situated 
on a small eminence, in a valley at 
the foot of the highest part of the 
mountain: the land on the moun- 
tain’s side has a sterile aspect, and 
the trees are remarkable by being 
altogether in one clump: from this 
spot, the cedars are the only trees 
to be seen in Lebanon. There may 
Curist. Ossery. No. 262, 
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be about fifty of them; but their 
present appearance ill corresponds 
with the character given of them in 
Scripture. There did not appear 
to be one tree amongst tie whole 
which had much merit, either for 
dimensions or beauty : the largest 
amongst them would appear to be 
the junction of four or five trunks 
into one tree. Numerous names, 
carved on the trunk of the greater 
trees, some of which are as far back 
as 1640, bear testimony to the curi- 
osity of individuals to visit this in- 
teresting spot, which is nearly sur- 


rounded by the barren chain of 


Lebanon, in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, of about thirty miles cir- 
cuit, the opening being towards the 
sea. Mount Lebanon and its cedars 
are so frequently alluded to in Scrip- 
ture, that it would be almost an 
endless and useless task to make 
extracts: but it appears to us that 
they are no where so remarkably 


noticed, as in the glory and fall of 


Assyria, in Ezekiel xxxi. 16. “You 
will observe, all the trees of Eden, 
the choice and best of Lebanon, 
would seem to infer that the boasted 
cedars were always near the same 
place in which the few remaiving 
ones now are, as they are not more 
than five miles distant from the 
modern village of Eden. In a for- 
mer part of my letter, relating to 


Joppa, I mentioned that the cedar of 


Lebanon was used in the construc- 
tion of Solomon’s temple. In 2 
Chron. ii. 8. are the words, ‘ Send 
me also cedar trees, fir trees, and 
algum trees, out of Lebanon ;’ which 
clearly implies, that not only quan- 
tities of cedars formerly grew on 
this mountain, but also that other 
kinds of wood were found there, 
which now are no more to be met 
with, unless the Walnut tree of the 
present day, which is in very high 
perfection at Eden, is the algum tree 
of the ancients.” —Jbid. p. 209. 

Matt. xxiii. 27. Ye are like unte 
whited sepulchres.—* On the oppo- 
site side of this river, on a small 
eminence, is Sheikh Rubin’s tomb, 
surrounded by a square wall, with 
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almost impossible to perform the 
ablutions which are required in the 
East, from the difficulty of obtaining 
water. Contrivances have therefore 
been adopted to obviate it. Some 
of the Arabs rub their hands on a 
smooth stone for this purpose. Other 
people make use of sand, as _possi- 
bly the servant of Naaman wished 
to do, of the earth he requested. 
“ Both at sun-set, and at eight 
o'clock, the whole assembly were 
summoned to prayers, a man stand- 
ing outside the tent and calling 
them to their devotions, in the 
same manner as is done from the 
minarets of the mosques of Turkish 
towns: each man rubbed his face 
over with sand, a heap of which 
was placed in front of the tent for 
that purpose, to serve as a substitute 
for water for their religious ablu- 
tions. We could net but admire 
the decorous solemnity with which 
they all joined in the divine wor- 
ship, standing in a row, and bowing 
down and kissing the ground toge- 
ther.” —Ibid. p. 263. 

Job xxiv. 8. They are wet with 
the showers in the mountains, and 
embrace the rock for want of a shel- 
ter.—“ The north-east wind began 
shortly to blow with violence and 
excessively cold, with such heavy 
showers of sleet, snow, and rain, 
that we were obliged to take shelter 
in a cave at the foot of the moun- 
tain for the whole day. We found 
here many peasants, who had made 
ineffectual attempts to cross ; but as 
we had a difficulty in getting room 
for our horses, the cave being small 
and nearly filled before we arrived, 
we removed to a larger, though 
more exposed, one, being little 
more than a projecting cliff of the 
rock, where we got ourselves and 
our horses also under a roof, and 
made a large fire for the night.”— 
Ibid. p. 217. 

Prov. v. 18, 19. The loving hind 
and pleasant roe.—T his refers to the 
animal known by the name of the 
Gazelle. This animal was formerly 
much esteemed by the Eastern 
people. “On the road we found 
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innumerable tracts of the gazelle 


and other animals : we saw seven of 


the former in one lot, and three jp 
another. They were not so timid 
as one would expect, and stopped 
to gaze on us with their ears cocked 
up like deer in a park: their colour 
is brown, not much unlike the sand; 
and when they are in a valley, it js 
difficult to perceive them. We were 
not more than two musket-shots 
distant from the first three we savy, 
When running, they appeared won. 
derfully light and nimble, and, while 
on the rocky parts, bounded with 
great agility.” —Ibid. p. 20. 

Prov. xiv. 14. The wrath of « 
king is as messengers of death. 
“In this instance, the sufferer had 
been appointed to the command of 
the hadj, and had set off from Con- 
stantinople. While he was on his 
return from Mecca, a khat-sherrifle 
was dispatched from the capital, 
ordering his head to be cut off and 
sent immediately to Constantinople, 
His sentence was carried into exe- 
cution before he reached Damas- 
cus.” —Ibid. p. 257. 

Isaiah vii. 15. Butter and honey 
shall he eat.—“ They gave us some 
honey and butter together, with 
bread to dip in it; Narsah desiring 
one of his mento mix the two in- 
gredients for us, as we were awk- 
ward at it. The Arab having stirred 
the mixture up well with his fingers, 
shewed his dexterity at consuming 
as well as mixing, and recompensed 
himself for his trouble by eating half 
of it.” —Jbid. p. 263. 

Jer. xvii. 6. But shall inhabit the 
parched places in the wilderness, in 
a salt land, and not inhabited— 
This extraordinary appearance is 
frequently witnessed in Syria. An 
instance of it occurred in the jour- 
ney made in that country by Cap- 
tains Irby and Mangles. “ We 
passed over a plain of about four 
miles in length, covered with thick, 
hard salt, resembling in appearance 
sheets of firmly frozen snow: the 
surface bore the weight of our ani- 
mals without giving way in the 
least.” (p. 173.) 
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Jer. xxii. 14. It is ceiled with ce- 
dar, and painted with vermition.— 
“ We visited some Turkish houses, 
and were much struck with the 
beauty ofthe ceilings of the apart- 
ments, Which are decorated by Per- 
sian artists : they were very curious- 
ly gilded and painted. The decora- 
tions in carved work on the doors 
and window-frames are also extreme- 
ly curious.” —Idid. p. 238. 

Jer. xli. 8. We have treasures of 
corn in the field——Sometimes the 
corn, after harvest, was deposited in 
mattamores, or subterraneous reposi- 
tories. To this practice there may 
be an allusion in these words: but 
a different method was frequently 
adopted of preserving it; and 
as it was less expensive, it was pro- 
bably more common, “ There are 
no barns in Egypt; the peasant 
being sure of fair weather at har- 
vest-home, the corn is immediately 
ihreshed, and the grainis piled up 
in immense hills, encircled by a 
wall. The birds are freely allowed 
their share, though, during the time 
it is ripening, their claims are dis- 
puted by children, who are placed 
on elevated mud hillocks, scattered 
in all directions throughout the 
plains. Here they bawl and fling 
stones by means of a sling, to deter 
the feathered robbers from their de- 
predations.”—Jbid. p. 162. 

Ezekiel xxxi. 16. All the trees 
of Eden, the choice and best of 
Lebanon.—* Early on Friday morn- 
ing, we set out by moonlight for the 
cedars, and arrived a little after 
day-light. ‘The ascent from Eden 
to the cedars, is but little: the dis- 
tance, allowing for the windings of 
the read, which is very rugged, and 
passes over occasional hill and dale, 
may be about five miles. ‘The fa- 
mous cedars of Lebanon are situated 
on a small eminence, in a valley at 
the foot of the highest part of the 
mountain: the land on the moun- 
tain’s side has a sterile aspect, and 
the trees are remarkable by being 
altogether in one clump: from this 

spot, the cedars are the only trees 
to be seen in Lebanon. There may 
Curist. Ossery. No. 262. 
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be about fifty of them; but their 
present appearance ill corresponds 
with the character given of them in 
Scripture. There did not appear 
to be one tree amongst the whole 
which had much merit, either for 
dimensions or beauty : the largest 
amongst them would appear to be 
the junction of four or five trunks 
into one tree. Numerous names, 
carved on the trunk of the greater 
trees,some of which are as far back 
as 1640, bear testimony to the curi- 
osity of individtals to visit this in- 
teresting spot, which is nearly sur- 
rounded by the barren chain of 
Lebanon, in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, of about thirty miles cir- 
cuit, the opening being towards the 
sea. Mount Lebanon and its cedars 
are so frequently alluded to in Serip- 
ture, that it would be almost an 
endless and useless task to make 
extracts: but it appears to us that 
they are no where so remarkably 
noticed, as in the glory and fall ot 
Assyria, in Ezekiel xxxi. 16. You 
will observe, all the trees of Eden, 
the choice and best of Lebanon, 
would seem to infer that the boasted 
cedars were always near the same 
place in which the few remaiving 
ones now are, as they are bot more 
than five miles distant from the 
modern village of Eden. In a for- 
mer part of my letter, relating to 
Joppa, I mentioned that the cedar of 
Lebanon was used in the construc- 
tion of Solomon’s temple. In 2 
Chron. ii. 8. are the words, ‘ Send 
me also cedar trees, fir trees, and 
algum trees, out of Lebanon ;’ which 
clearly implies, that not only quan- 
tities of cedars formerly grew on 
this mountain, but also that other 
kinds of wood were found there, 
which now are no more to be met 
with, unless the Walnut tree of the 
present day, which is in very high 
perfection at Eden, is the algum tree 
of the ancients.” —TJbid. p. 209. 

Matt. xxiii. 27. Ye are hike unte 
whited sepulchres.—* On the oppo- 
site side of this river, on a sma! 
eminence, is Sheikh Rubin’s tomb, 
surrounded by a square wall, with 
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some trees inclosed. There are in 
Syria and Egypt numbers of these 
tombs, which the Arabs erect to the 
memory of any man who they think 
has led a holy life; for the title 
of Sheikh is not only given to their 
chiefs, but also to their saints. These 
tombs are generally placed in some 
conspicuous spot, frequently on the 
top of some mount. The sepulchre 
consists of a small apartment with a 
cupola over it, white-washed exter- 
nally : within are deposited a mat 
and a jar of water, for the ablution 
of such as retire thither for devo- 
tion.” —Ibid. p. 184. 

Acts xili. 14. Antioch.—“ An- 
tioch is beautifully situated on the 
left bank of the Orontes, at the foot 
of ahill. There is a good-looking 
bridge over the river, and some of 
the heights are picturesque. The 
present town, which is a miserable 
one, does not occupy more than 
one-eighth part of the space included 
by the old walls, which have a fine 
venerable appearance, having square 
towers every hundred yards, with 
occasional turrets for looking out. 
These are the works of the Greek 
and Roman emperors. Antioch is 
said to have contained between eight 
and nine hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants. The plain of Antioch is con- 
siderably elevated above that of Sua- 
deah. The houses of Antioch, Sua- 
deah, and Lourdee, and their neigh- 
bourhood, are roofed and _ tiled, 
without terraces, differing in that 
respect, from most of the towns of 
Syria. There are many sepulchral 
caves in the side of the hill at the 
back of Antioch.”-——Ivid. p. 229. 
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FAMILY SERMONS.—No.CLXXVIII. 
Jeremiah xxxvii. 1—38.—And king 
Zedekiah,the son of Josiah, reign- 
ed instead of Coniah, the son of 
Jehoiakim, whom Nebuchadnez- 
zar, king of Babylon, made king 
in the land of Judah. But nei- 
ther he, nor his servants, nor the 
people of the land did hearken 
unto the words of the Lord which 
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he spake by the prophet Jeremi- 
ah. And Zedekiah the king sent 
Jehucal,the son of Shelemiah, and 
Zephaniah, the son of Maaseiah 
the priest, to the prophet Jeremi- 
ah, saying, Pray now unto the 
Lord our God for us. 
In reading the Scriptures for the 
purposes of spiritual edification, 
persons are not always sufficiently 
sensible of the due value of the his- 
torical parts. Yetthese were giver 
of God as much as the more devo- 
tional, perceptive, or doctrinal por- 
tions, and were intended for the 
benefit of the church to the end of 
time. They are not to be looked 
upon as merely the private records 
of the houses of Israel and Judah; 
for they point throughout to the pre- 
parations for the coming of Him 
who was to die for the whole human 
race, and they illustrate the conduct 
of the Almighty towards the chil- 
dren of men in every age of the 
world. They exhibit also a most 
affecting view of the human heart in 
all its windings ; and in this way are 
eminently instructive even to those 
who may not have leisure or ability 
to trace the whole narrative, or un- 
derstand all its parts. Thus, in the 
passage which I have read as my 
text, it is not absolutely necessary. 
before a poor and illiterate man can 
draw any benefit from it, that he 
should be minutely acquainted with 
all the circumstances of the history 
to which it relates. As far, indeed, 
as he has opportunity, such points 
are not to be neglected ; but, even 
detached from the context, there is 
presented to us, on the very face of 
the passage, a picture which must 
strike every attentive reader, and 
ought to lead him to serious reflec- 
tion upon his own religious incon- 
sistencies ;—the picture of a king,his 
éourtiers, and his people, obstinately 
refusing to hearken to the voice ot 
the Lord by his prophet, and yet, 
by a strange contradiction, entreat- 
ing that prophet’s prayers ; despis- 
ing the admonitions of religion, yet 
desirous of its benefits; careless oi 
God in the hour of supposed st- 
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curity, yet hoping for his favour in 
the time of trouble ; seeking the in- 
tercessions of others, but not pray- 
ing for themselves ;—in truth, 
making religion merely a sort of 
superstitious charm to preserve them 
from danger, without its having any 
effect upon their hearts or actions. 
Such was the conduct of the persons 
mentioned in the text; and would 
that there were no similar incon- 
sistencies in the practice of too many 
professed Christians in the present 
day! Would that our lives never 
contradicted our petitions! Would 
that we were always as attentive 
to use the means, as anxious to 
secure the end! Would that out- 
ward ceremonies were never substi- 
tuted for true piety and obedience 
of heart! “ Hath the Lord as 
ereat delight in burnt offerings and 
sacrifices as in obeying the voice of 
the Lord? Behold, to obey is bet- 
ter than sacrifice and to hearken 
than the fat of rams.” 

In reference to the conduct of the 
persons spoken of in the text, there 
are several points which deserve to 
be particularly noticed. 

I. And, first, we may remark 
the forced acknowledgment which, 
in their affliction, they paid to reli- 
gion, though in their time of suppo- 
sed security they had despised it.— 
Jeremiah had been bitterly persecu- 
ted for his faithful admonitions. In- 
stead of penitently listening to him 
when he uttered “ God’s judgments 
against them touching their wicked- 
ness,” they denounced him as an 
enemy to his country, and after- 
wards threw him into a dungeon. 
How affectionately did he plead with 
them, by their past knowledge of the 
mercies of Jehovah! How faith- 
fully did he display to them the 
terrors of his denunciations! How 
affectionately did he remonstrate 
with them for having “ forsaken 
the fountain of living waters, and 
hewed out to themselves broken 
cisterns that could hold no water !” 
How earnestly did he entreat them 
“to amend their ways and their 
doings; “to put away their abom- 


Alas! instead 


inations :” and to return to the Lord 
their God! How pathetically did 
he exhibit to them the long-suffer- 
ing of their offended Creator ; his 
gracious promises to returning pen- 
itents ; his willingness to receive 
them, notwithstanding their past 
transgressions; and his pledge to 
put his fear into their hearts, that 
they should not depart from him 
again. “Is Ephraim a dear son? 
Is hea pleasant child? For since I 
spake against him, I do earnestly 
remember him still; therefore my 
bowels are troubled for him ; I will 
surely have mercy upon him, saith 
the Lord.” “ They shall be my 
people, and I will be their God ; 
and I will give them one heart and 
one way, that they may fear me for 
ever, for the good of them and of 
their children after them ; and I will 
make an everlasting covenant with 
them, and I will not turn away from 
them to do them good.” But what 
effect had these remonstrances ? 
of repenting, the 
king, the courtiers, and the people 
were deeply offended: they even 
resolved upon revenge; and they 
conspired to take away the life of 
the prophet. In the mean time, in 
order to heal the wound which his 
faithful admonitions had caused in 
their consciences, they had recourse 
to false prophets, who flattered them 
in their sins, and urged them on to 
their destruction. But now that 
the predicted vengeance against 
their iniquities was approaching ; 
now that their city was heseiged by 
the king of Babylon, and was about 
to be captured according to the word 
of the Lord by Jeremiah, whither 
do these hardened despisers of God’s 
warnings and judgments betake 
themselves? To their false proph- 
ets? No: these could no longer 
afford them any consolation. The 
flattering words, “the untempered 
mortar” which had held together the 
proud edifice of their hopes for 
a time, while the day was fair 
and no storm appetred nigh, could 
be of no service to them now that 
the blast was fierce, and the tem- 
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pest overwhelming. In their trouble, 
they applied to the despised and 
persecuted servant of God: thus 
tacitly acknowledging that, however 
the heart may be hardened, or 
the conscience lulled to repose, for 
a time, there is usually a secret mis- 
giving in the breast of every sinner. 
He feels that he is in a dangerous 
course: he is convinced that death 
and eternity, and heaven and hell, 
deserve that serious thought which 
he is not disposed to give to them: 
he desires to die the death of the 
righteous, and that his last end 
may be like his, though he prefers 
the pleasures of sin for a short sea- 
son of this fleeting life. Ile may 
fora time despise religion himself, 
or ridicule it in others: he may 
wish to think that it is only a 
specious delusion, and that its faith- 
ful followers are enthusiasts or 
hypocrites; but in the hour of 
trouble, on the bed of sickness, 
and in the terrors of death, he would 
gladly flee to it for consolation. 
Were worlds his, eagerly would he 
exchange them for one gleam of 
hope beyond the grave. While 
mercy was freely offered, he de- 
spised it: now earnestly does he 
desire to obtain it, but dares not 
hope that it will be afforded. Oft- 
times “‘ Wisdom called, and he re- 
fused; she stretched forth her hand 
and he disregarded;” now “ she 
laughs at his calamity, and mocks 
when his fear cometh.” “ They 
shall call upon me,” says the Al- 
mighty, “ and I will not answer ; 
they shall seek me, and shall not 
find me ; because they hated know- 
ledge, and did not choose the fear 
of the Lord.” We cannot indeed 
say of any particular individual, 
that he is thus given over: on the 
contrary, there is anple encourage- 
ment to the sinner who never turned 
to God before, to turn to him in the 
hour of his affliction, when every 
other resource fails him, and when 
he begins at length to feel his need 
of that friend who is a very present 
help in time of trouble. But still 
God is not to be despised with im- 


punity : each new sin adds to tha; 
fearful summing up of Divine dis. 
pleasure “ Let him alone ;” “| 
swear in my wrath he shall neve, 
enter into my rest.” 

If. A second observable point jy, 
the conduct of the persons men. 
tioned in the text is their superstj. 
tious dependence upon the interces. 
sions of another, while they prayed 
not for themselves.—There is much 
that resembles this in every age. 
The people of Israel were perpet- 
ually asking for the prayers oj 
their prophets in their calamities, 
without any reflection upon the real 
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nature or intention of prayer. of 


in the Church of Rome religion js 
often viewed as consisting in the 
transaction of certain ceremonies 
with heaven, on the part of the 
priest, in which the people have 
little or no share. A similar spirit 
istoo frequently displayed by pro- 
fessed Protestants. Many trus 
vaguely to the benefits of their 
baptism ; in which prayers were 
offered for them, accompanied by 
charitable pledges on their behall, 
neither of which have they ever se- 
riously ratified in their own persons 
since they came to years of discre- 
tion. Again ; they expect to de- 
rive benefit from the rite of Con- 
firmation, without any correspond- 
ing disposition to renew their baptis- 
mal covenant. So again, they re- 
ceive the Lord’s supper from the 
hands of their minister, and the word 
of God from his lips, with a careless- 
ness of spirit, as though nothing 
more were required from them than 
to remain indifferent and passive, 
while their calling and election are 
made sure for them by the pious 
zeal of others. They desire the 
prayers of the church when they are 
in sickness or danger 3 yet, even 
then, they can scarcely be induced 
to listen to the declarations of the 
Gospel respecting their spiritual 
malady, or to utter a_heartfel 
prayer for mercy on their own ac- 
count. These are dangerous delt- 
sions; we cannot become Chiris- 
tians by proxy: it is not what i 
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done for us by the charitable care of 
others, but what passes in our own 
souls, that marks our translation 
from darkness to light, and from 
death ‘to life. The ministers of 
Christ may visit the sick man in his 
extremity, and utter over him the 
most earnest and befitting forms 
of supplication ; but what profits 
this unless faith and conscious ne- 
cessity render the petitions his own ? 
Prayer was not designed to inform 
God of what by his infinite wisdom 
he knows already ; but it was in- 
tended to strengthen those holy 
aflections which should accompany 
prayer, or to which prayer should 
give birth ; to shew our reverential 
homage for the Object of our de- 
votions; our humility in his pre- 
sence ; our deep sense of our wants, 
and of his entire willingness to sup- 
ply them; our remorse for our sins ; 
our trust in the sacrifice and merits 
of our Redeemer ; our desire for 
his pardoning grace, and the sanc- 
tifying influences of his Holy Spirit. 
Unless, therefore, our prayers are ut- 
tered in somewhat of this frame of 
mind, they are but vain forms. We 
may kneel down, it is true, with our 
fellow-worshippers ; we may hear 
them pray for themselves and for us, 
and our lips may join in their peti- 
tions ; but if our hearts do not 
pray, the service of the lips is but a 
mockery. It was not more absurd 
to suppose that the prayers of the 
prophet Jeremiah would be of any 
avail for his countrymen, if they 
prayed not for themselves, than that 
the words of prayer uttered by our 
own lips will benefit us if offered up 
with a prayerless spirit. Nay, it 
was, if possible, a less absurdity ; 
for the intercessions of a righteous 
man are of inestimable value to the 
world: and who can say how often 
the Father of mercies may, for the 
sake of his blessed Son, have heard 
and answered the petitions of his 
servants for others, where the indi- 
viduals prayed for scarcely thought 
of or valued the blessing ? But when 
did a prayer, uttered as an unmean- 
ing form, produce any benefit to the 





utterer ? Or when did the Almigh- 
ty condescend to listen to petitions 
issuing from feigned lips ? 

Il. But a third circumstance 
which may be noticed in the history 
before us is, the strange inconsis- 
tency which it exhibits in the sepa- 
ration of prayer from obedience. 
“ They hearkened not unto the voice 
of the Lord ;”’ yet, they said, “Pray 
to the Lord for us.”"—There was no- 
thing wrong in asking Jeremiah to 
pray-for them: this was in itself a 
wise and pious request : their incon- 
sistency lay in separating prayer 
from repentance, and faith, and turn- 
ing to God, and obedience to his 
commands ; thus making it almost 
a superstitious ceremony without 
any moral or spiritual benefit. ‘The 
very spirit of prayer is an endeavour 
to conform to the known will of God. 
“If Tl regard iniquity in my heart, 
the Lord will not hear me.” It was 
disobedience to God that had brought 
Zedekiah and his people into their 
affliction: yet, they hoped that he 
would hear the petitions offered 
for their deliverance, while they 
persisted in that disobedience. But 
was thislikely ? Did it consist with 
his divine honour or equity, or with 
the rules which he has~laid down 
for the government of the world: 
Yet, thousands of those who call 
themselves Christians act in a 
similar manner. They proiess to 
pray for the pardon of sin ; but thes 
do not truly repent of it, or en- 
deavour to forsake it. They pro- 
fess to thank God for his inestimable 
gift in the redemption of the world 
by our Lord Jesus Christ, whom 
they call their Saviour and Master ; 
yet they repose not in his sacrifice : 
they feel no real love or gratitude 
to him ; and they strive not to copy 
his example. Like the self-deceiv- 
ers in the text, they entreat thas 
God would deliver them when in 
affliction or danger; but they pray 
not, atleast with sincerity and fer- 
your, that he would renew their 
hearts and turn them from those 


evil ways which were the cause of 


his controversy with them. ‘They 
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forget that those only have the pro- 
mise of being heard and answered 
who approach their Creator, not 
only through the right channel— 
namely, Jesus Christ, the sole Me- 
diator between God and man—but 
also with right dispositions of heart ; 
with simplicity of purpose ; with re- 
verence for his commands; with 
penitence and faith; and with an 
earnest wish to live to his glory. A 
wicked life defeats all the effect of 
prayer. A man’s confidential inter- 
course is with his friends : and those 
only are the friends of God who wor- 
ship him in the Gospel of his Son, 
and earnestly labour, by the assis- 
tance of his Holy Spirit, to keep his 
commandments. 

IV. The last point which we 
shall notice relative to the conduct 
of the persons spoken of in the text 
is, that they did not add their exer- 
tions to their prayers.—And what 
will prayer, efficacious as, when 
rightly employed, it is, effect without 
exertion? God has connected the 
end with the use of the means ; and 
if we neglect the one it is presump- 
tuous to hope for the other. Will 
prayer for humility suffice to make 
aman humble? Will praying to 
be enabled to understand the Scrip- 
tures give that understanding, with- 
out studying them and meditating 
upon their sacred contents? Will 
praying that our faith may be 
strengthened, strengthen it, while 
we neglect to make use of the in- 
struments of spiritual stability? Will 
praying for holiness make us holy 
while we deliberately walk in the 
paths of unholiness ? Will praying 
for the pardon of our sins bring 
down that pardon while we use no 
efforts to live as becomes those who 
are pardoned, or who desire to be 
pardoned? Can a parent hope that 
his prayers for his children will be 
of any benefit if he is not adding his 
exertions to his wishes; if he is 
not bringing them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, guard- 
ing them from the snares of youth- 
ful life, and setting before them a 
Christian example? Is it to any 


purpose that we entreat to be kept 
from temptation when we are volun- 
tarily running imto it; or that we 
pray against worldly mindedness, 
when we choose worldly minded 
companions ; or that we seek foy 
the guidance and consolation of the 
Holy Spirit in words, when in our 
conduct we are grieving Him by 
wilful impenitence and _inconsis- 
tency? Care, and vigilance, and 
self-controul, and_ self-denial, and 
self-examination, are as necessary as 
prayer: neither without the others 
is sufficient. We readily allow this 
in our temporal concerns. When 
we pray for our daily bread, we do 
not expect to procure it without 
corresponding exertion. “ Prayer,” 
remarks a pious author, to whom 
we are indebted for several useful 
suggestions on the passage under 
consideration—“ Prayer will not 
plough one’s field, nor fence it, nor 
reap the grain, nor thresh it; but 
prayer may procure strength to la- 
bour, and a blessing to accompany 
and succeed our prudent industry.” 
And it is thus in religion; God 
does every thing that is good for 
us ; but he expects us to make use 
of the appointed instruments of spir- 
itual blessing as much as though 
we did every thing for ourselves. 
He graciously preserves us from 
many an unseen peril; but if, in- 
stead of using the means of preven- 
tion, we wilfully put our foot into 
the snare, we cannot hope that he 
will interpose to prevent our being 
entangled. Weare “to watch” as 
well as to “ pray” that we enter not 
into temptation ; we are to keep at 
a distance from it: we are to em- 
ploy every effort to resist it; and if 
we neglect to do this, are we to won- 
der if we fall? Moses, and the 
people of Israel, did well to cry unto 
God in their extremity ; but they 
did ill in neglecting the means of 
escape which he had set before 
them; and their supineness was 
accordingly rebuked by the Al- 
mighty :” “Why criest thou unto me ? 
Speak to the people that they go 
forward.” 
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We perceive, from the foregoing 
remarks, that true prayer is not 
merely the occasional formal act of 
uttering a few unmeaning petitions 
with our lips, while our affections 
and understandings are otherwise 
engaged. True prayer generally 
supposes a habit of prayer ; and in 
order for there to be such a habit, 
our lives must be comformable to 
our prayers. A mere verbal ad- 
dress to the Almighty is of itself of 
uo avail; we pray most efficacious- 
ly when we are cherishing the dis- 

ositions and performing the duties 
which are the subject matter of our 
entreaties. Thus, in the prayer which 
our Lord himself taught us, we truly 
acknowledge God for “ our Father” 
when we repose in him as such and 
feel a filial reverence towards him : 
we cannot pray aright that his name 
may be hallowed,and kingdom come, 
unless we are endeavouring to hallow 
that name, and to advance that 
kingdom: our asking that his will 
may be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven is not true prayer, unless we 
are endeavouring to do that will: 
we cannot expect our daily bread, 
if we are not “ learning and labour- 
ing to get our living,” and “ to pro- 
vide things honest in the sight of all 
men :” our prayer that God would 
forgive us our trespasses, is not 
only an unmeaning form but will 
turn against ourselves, if we do not 
“ forgive them that trespass against 
us;” and our petitions to be kept 
from temptation, and delivered from 
evil, are little better than a mockery, 
if we are wilfully running into the 
one, and using not the appointed 
means of rescue from the other. 
Letus then carefully examine how 
we pray ; our state of mind at the 
time, and our dispositions and en- 
deavours afterwards. In so doing 
we shall have humiliating cause to 
perceive why our prayers are usual- 
ly followed by so little practical be- 
nefit. Our petitions are not offered 
in faith, or accompanied by a spirit 
of love, or followed up by a cor- 
responding attention to practical 
duty. Hencethey fall inefficacious 


jects pur petitions ? 


to the ground. And can we be 
surprised at this? Can we wonder 
if, on our part, we do not “ hearken 
to the word of the Lord,” to walk in 
his ways, that on his part he re- 
It is not with- 
out reason that the Church, in the 
midst of our professed devotions, so 
often recals our wandering thoughts 
with the exhortation “ Let us pray 3” 
to which, after our petitions are con- 
cluded, we should add, “ May we 
ever live as we pray ;” for “ the sa- 
crifice of the wicked is an abomina- 
tion unto the Lord, but the prayer 
of the upright is his delight.” “God 
heareth not sinners ; but if any man 
be a worshipper of God, and doeth 
his will, him he heareth.” 


——e—-- 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
I susmrr to your readers whether, 
in accounting for alleged Scripture 
difficulties, sufficient attention has 
been directed, either by objectors 
or expositors, to what is, perhaps, 
the most fruitful of all the sources of 
these difficulties—the extreme bre- 
vity of the sacred narratives, and 
the consequent omission of innume- 
rable facts, without a knowledge of 
which we are not in a situation to 
judge critically on many points to 
which objections have been raised. 
There is also a simplicity in the re- 
lation of the divinely recorded nar- 
ratives that should never be forgot- 
tenin reading them ; lest the mere 
circumstance of a fact being men- 
tioned without the expression of 
approbation or disapprobation should 
lead us unwarily to conclude that 
no approbation or disapproba- 
tion was intended. Asa remarka- 
ble proof of the inartificial method in 
which these narratives are often 
conveyed, I beg leave to call the 
attention of your readers to the 
short account ofthe birth of Moses. 
The inspired narrative simply re- 
cords, that “there went a man of 
the house of Levi, and took to wife 
a daughter of Levi: and the woman 
bare a son, and when she saw him 
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that he was a goodly child she hid 
him three months.” On _ reading 
this statement if no collateral evi- 
dence had been preserved, should we 
not have naturally concluded that 
this son, Moses was the eldest child 
of his parents, and probably born 
within a year or two after their mar- 
riage? And if any circumstance 
had been discovered in history, sa- 
cred or prefane, that seemed to con- 
travene this supposition, how formid- 
able a difficulty would it not have been 
thought to oppose to the inspired 
narrative ! But we find a few verses 
afterwards, in the very same narra- 
tive, that this infant, when exposed 
in the ark of bulrushes, had a sister, 
namely,Miriam, “whostood affar off 
to observe what would be done unto 
him.” This sister must, therefore, 
unquestionably have been at least 
several years older than Moses. A- 
gain welearn in the same narrative 
that Moses had a brother, Aaron,and 
that this brother was three years old- 
er than Moses. ‘That all these three 
were children of the same parents is 
proved by Numbers xxvi. 59 ; where 
itis said, “ And the name of Am- 
ram’s wife was Jochebed, the daugh- 
ter of Levi, who was born to Levi 
in Egypt ; and she bare unto Am- 
ram, Aaron end Moses, and Miriam 
their sister.” It seems highly pro- 
bable that Pharoah’s cruel decree 
intervened between the birth of 
Aaron and Moses, as the life of the 
former does not appear to have 
been (I should rather, in consistency 
with my own remarks, say is not 
recorded to have been) exposed to 
any such peril. 

Now if, in an instance so simple 
as this, the conciseness and _inarti- 
ficial relation of the inspired text 
might have baffled our most ingenious 
conjectures and inferences, are 
we to wonder if we are often at 
a loss in supplying the links in the 


more complicated chains of Scrip. 
ture narrative? especially where nu 
intimation is given that any link is 
wanting. Are we to doubt or dis 
pute because we cannot construct 
a perfect cosmogony, or antediluvi- 
an or early post-diluvian history, out 
of the few brief notices recorded, for 
far other purposes, in Divine writ ? 
Are we to be surprised if, even in 
subsequent periods of the sacred 
narratives—if, even in the Gospels 
themselves, we cannot in every in- 
stance form a_ perfectly adjusted 
harmony of every minute circum- 
stance? Even in the doctrinal, 
preceptive, and devotional parts, « 
similar conciseness and simplicity 
often prevail ; there is disclosed sut- 
ficient to teach us all that we need to 
know, but not enough to admit oi 
our always drawing collateral infe- 
rences and conclusions. It is very 
common, but is seldom safe, for per- 
sons to derive positive arguments 
from the negatives of the inspired 
writings. We are not warranted in 
inferring that nothing was said or 
thought, because nothing is _record- 
ed. Let the brief narrative of the 
birth of Moses check our presump- 
tion as often as we presume to search 
fer more than God has seen fit to re- 
veal, applying to the sacred text a 
misplaced ingenuity which seeks to 
extract, as if from a prevaricating or 
truth-suppressing witness, facts and 
inferences which had no necessary 
relation to the object of his aver- 
ment. That the New Testament 
Scriptures have nothing to fear and 
much to gain from the most minute 
comparison of names, dates, and cir- 
cumstances, is admirably proved 
in Paley’s Hore Paulinz ; and the 
same line of argument, wherever 
there is a duplicate narrative or il- 
lustration, applies equally to the 
Old. 
MOSAICHS. 
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NEGRO SLAVERY.—No. II. 


THE CONDITION OF SLAVERY IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue following is an extract from a 
letter which has lately been received 
from a highly respectable gentle- 
man of the society of Frignps at 
Philadelphia. It is dated the 16th 
of last June, and will be found to 
contain much valuable information, 
on which perfect reliance may be 
placed. 


“T should greatly rejoice to be 
useful, even in the smallest degree, 
in forwarding the great and benevo- 
lent work in which thou and others 
are so zealously and honourably 
engaged in your country, and shall, 
when any information reaches me 
which I consider worthy thy atten- 
tion, forward it by an early convey- 
ance. Much valuable matter might, 
I am convinced, be collected in our 
Southern States, could we meet 
with a traveller of sober, reflecting, 
and observing mind, whose feelings 
could be so enlisted in the cause as 
to be willing to descend into the 
wretched habitations of the oppres- 
sed Negroes, mingle in their socie- 
ty, watch them at their labours, at 
their meals, and in their recrea- 
tions, examine into the supplies 
which are furnished them, and the 
general treatment which they re- 
ceive. Tam aware that much has 
been published to the world upon 
these topics, and that it forms the 
basis of many arguments against the 
inhuman system of involuntary ser- 
vitude. I believe that there is yet 
much to be known, and much to be 
corrected,on these points. ‘T’o form 
a correct estimate of the real situa- 
tion of slavery in this or any other 
country, in detail, we must not be 
satisfied with sharing the sumptuous 
hospitality of the princely planter, 
and forming our estimate of the evil 
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full development 


and the horrors of slavery over the 
social bowl, or at the convivial 
table ; we must learn to put our 
souls in the stead of the poor Afri- 
can, and taste and drink and feel 
his wrongs. But there is danger on 
the other hand: a man of noble and 
generous mind kindles with indig- 
nation at the sight of cruelty and 
oppression, exercised with impunity 
on the helpless and the deserted, and 
the tender sensibility which warms 
in his bosom is easily fanned into a 
flame. Great as are the injustice 
and cruelty, great as¥are the inhu- 
manity and wickedness of the whole 
system of slavery, we must reflect. 
that the force of long-continued 
habit, the authority of ancient ex- 
ample, the plea of an entail of many 
ages, and the bias of early impres- 
sions, all weigh in the scale of char- 
itable excuse; and, though far 
from exculpating the parties from 
the load of guilt, ought, neverthe- 
less, to excite our commiseration. 
Tam, on the whole, anxiously de- 
sirous that some suitable person, of 
clear unbiassed mind and sound 
understanding, should perform a 
tour of observation from Maryland 
to Florida, and from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi ; not to theorise on 
the subject of slavery, (we have had 
enough of theorising,) but to collect 
facts touching its moral, political, 
physical, and agricultural effvcts. 
Your success, I attribute, in some 
measure, to this circumstance, “ the 
of facts.”— 
Could such an object be accom- 
plished, I have not the shadow of a 
doubt, but we could clearly demon- 
strate that the real wealth of indi- 
viduals, and the substantial prospe- 
rity of the Slave States would be 
greatly promoted by a commuta- 
tion of involuntary servitude for the 
labour of free men. A journey 
which I made as far south as the 
middle of North Carolina, although 
the nature of it prevented my mak- 
81 
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ing that examination which I could 
have wished, yet confirmed me in 
this belief. I assert, without fear 
of contradiction, that it must be a 
heavy crop of cotton or tobacco 
which will pay for the expense of 
slave cultivation, even when the 
articles bear a good price. This is 
incontestibly proved by the vast 
tracts of vacant worn-out land, 
which every where meet the eye of 
the traveller, and present him with 
a melancholy picture of poverty and 
desolation. It is customary, after 
having taken two or three crops of 
cotton or tobacco from a field, to 
abandon it as “ killed” (which is 
the technical term,) and to com- 
mence operations on new soil : thus, 
while the ground is fresh and strong, 
the product will repay the cost of 
tillage and leave a profit; but so 
soon as it becomes a little exhausted 
‘and the two articles I have men- 
tioned are very exhausting,) the 
crop gathered will not pay the 
expense of culture, and hence it 
must be abandoned. This I know 
to be the case; and this is the cause 
why the southern planters were so 
anxious to open the State of Missou- 
ri to the admission of slaves. ‘They 
knew, and some of them sorely felt, 
that the soil of the old settled States 
on the sea board, was now so much 
worn out, as to yield no profit to 
many of them, while the rich heavy 
bottoms on the Missouri, Mississip- 
pi, Kansees, St. Francis, and Black 
River, promised them a most abund- 
ant reward for very little labour ; 
and hence is the fact, that immense 
bodies of slaves are now being re- 
moved to that country from Virginia, 
which, though once the wealthiest 
of the States, cannot now maintain 
them. I have been informed, by a 
Virginian, that the emigration is so 
great, that it will probably diminish 
the number of slaves in that State 
for many yearstocome. The ruin- 
ous effects which must ultimately 
result from this wretched system of 
agriculture, (namely, working the 
land until worn out, without any 
manure, and then throwing it up,) 
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will be obvious from a moment’s re- 
flection. The soil must become abso- 
lutely worthless ; and such is already 
the case with millions of acres. 

“It may be objected, that if such, 
are the eflects of slave cultivation, 
how do the planters on the sea- 
board live, and pay their debts: 
We answer, that the demand fo: 
slaves in the interior is so great as 
to render the breeding of them a 
profitable business. Again ; many 
of the Virginia farmers, who, I ob- 
served, had nearly abandoned the 
culture of tobacco, (cotton is not 
raised there,) relinquished all hope 
of becoming rich by farming, sold 
off the principal part of their slaves, 
and now pursue agriculture no fur- 
ther than to feed and clothe their 
families. A little patch of tobacco 
is perhaps raised, to furnish them 
with ready money; but it is not 
made the principal article of care and 
attention. Should this system more 
generally prevail, and crops of wheat, 
rye, Indian corn, oats, hay, potatoes, 
&c. become the principal object ot 
the planters, and a system of manu- 
ring come into vogue, I am fully per- 
suaded that the number of slaves will 
diminish among them, and the con- 
dition of those who remain will be 
greatly meliorated ; for I believe it 
will be found to be generally true, 
that the culture of articles for food is 
decidedly advantageous to the slave, 
over that of cotton, tobacco, or indi- 
go. And, as a confirmation of this 
opinion, I may say, that the further 
south I advanced, the more uncom- 
fortable, generally was the state ot 
the slave. 

“TI greatly fear that the momen- 
tous subject of the abolition of slave- 
ry, inseparably connected as it is 
with the cause of justice, mercy, and 
benevolence, and vitally affecting 
the advancement and spread of the 
benign and heavenly doctrines ot 
our Holy Redeemer, and hence, of 
consequence, minuteiy interwoven 
with the real prosperity and welfare 
of my beloved country ; I greatly 
fear, I say,and I lament while I state 
it, that this righteous cause is not 
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much advancing among us as a 
nation. Its present aspect is deeply 
afflicting and discouraging ; and who 
is there to cheer us with the joyous 
hope that it will soon wear a more 
enlivening appearance? So long as 
the love of money prevails over the 
kindly sensibilities of the human 
heart: so long as men bow and 
worship at the shrine of avarice and 
pleasure, rather than offer their de- 

votions to a righteous and bountiful 
God; so long, I fear, my country 
must labour under the galling bur- 
den of African slavery. The great 
jertility of our western territories 
and States, whose soi] seems almost 
inexhaustibly rich ; the congeniality 
of the climate with the growth of 
cotton, tobacco, and cane ; and the 
vast extent of favourably-situated 
lands which remain unoccupied, 

furnish the strongest temptations to 
the Southern Slave-holder to emi- 
grate ; and then those immense re- 
sions will be peopled by a race of men 
who, nursed in the lap of ease and 
indolence, dandled on the knee of dis- 
sipation and ple asure, and rendered 
haughty, imperious, and cruel, by 
the long exercise of uncontrolle ‘d 
passions, will never part with their 
wretched Negroes, while there is any 
possibility of curbing them, or any 
hope of wringing a luxurious main- 
tenance from their labours. ITence, 
although the cause of the despised, 
oppressed, forsaken, and exiled Afri- 
can is one which, of all others, most 
forcibly recommends itself to the 
tenderest sympathies and _ noblest 
energies of the human heart ; though 
all that is dear, and all that is lovely 
inthe character of man,—all that is 
sacred, holy, and obligatory in the 
pure religion of Jesus Christ,—and 
all that is honoured and esteemed 
in enlightened and virtuous society, 
imperiously and persuasively call 
upon us to use our ardent, unre- 
initting exertions to lesson the ex- 
tent and to diminish the horrors of 
his painful and wearisome servitude ; 
though men, both in your country 
and ours, to the excellence and 

Virtuous sensibilities of whose hearts 
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no tribute of mine can add any lus- 
tre, are aroused to an intensity of 
feeling, and an activity in exertion 
equalled only by those of the author 
of the abolition of the inhuman 
trade ; while these men are pursuing 
measures, the ultimate and noble 
aim of which is the total extirpation 
of this bane and curse of all society 
from under the whole heavens ; 
while they are generously spending 
their time and their money, and 
risking all that is valuable, in dis- 
interested labours to promote this 
grand object, I lament to say, that, 
amidst all these incentives to vir- 
tuous action, there are found, in this 
country, men, whose minds are 
wicked and base and_ hardened 
enough to use their unremitting 
exertions to widen the spread of 
this desperate evil, cursed as it is 
by Heaven and earth, by introducing 
it into a State, the fundamental ar- 
ticle of whose Constitution is, ¢hat 
there shall be neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude within her bor- 
ders. Regardless of the free and 
liberal provisions of the Federal Con- 
stitution, as well as of the compacts 
of the several States; in defiance of 
the solemn obligation of pledged 
faith apd sealed contracts 3° in de- 
fiance of the justice and mercy of 
Heaven, and the feelings, the rights 
and privileges of men, such an at- 
tempt is now being made within the 
jurisdiction of the United States of 
America. The powerful influence 
obtained by those persons who have 
removed from the southern sections 
of our country, and settled on the 
fertile lands of the State of Illinois, 
has given them such a_ preponde- 
rance in their legislative councils, 
that both Houses of the Assembly 
have passed a bill, declaring that 
at the next general election, in the 
8th month, 1824, the voice of the 
people shall be taken as to whether 
or not a convention of the State 
shall be called to consider the ex- 
pediency of amending the Constitu- 
tion. And although this emenda- 
tion is speciously cloaked under 
other pretexts, yet it is beyond 
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doubt proved, that the real and de- 
termined object is, to recind that 
article by which slavery of every 
description is strictly prohibited. I 
ean scarcely believe such a thing 
to be true ; but we are furnished 
with a letter from the excellent 
Edward Coles, Governor of that 
State, assuring us of the fact, and 
that the most active industry is dis- 
played in endeavouring to change 
the sentiments of such as appear 
hostile to the measure, and in circu- 
lating that kind of false and specious 
information which is calculated to 
further their diabolical views. The 
Governor earnestly solicits Friends 
in Philadelphia to use their exer- 
tions to procure and forward to him 
all the information they can collect 
on this very interesting subject, and 
to furnish him with all such books 
as will be suitable to disseminate 
among the people of that State. His 
letter is an affecting and powerful 
appeal, and, lam happy in being 
able to state, has aroused those 


feelings which hitherto have lain 


too dormant in this city. It has 
quickened some of our minds to a 
just sense of the importance of the 
occasion, and prompted a spirit of 
inquiry, which I trust will result in 
some good. A meeting of a few 
friends has been called to take the 
whole circumstances into considera- 
tion; and, after mature deliberation 
they have appointed a committee 
to examine and prepare for publica- 
tion, such tracts as they might judge 
best, both on Slavery in the abstract, 
and on the Slave Trade, and to 
take such other steps as they might 
think the case called for. Of this 
committee I am a member, and 
was desired to produce at its next 
meeting ail the tracts issued in 
England, which would tend to throw 
light on the subject. I had used 
some exertions to procure them, 
but failed in getting those which I 
deemed most important ; but those 
very books which thou so kindly for- 
wardedst to me, containing the mat- 
ter we most desired to have in our 
possession arrived three days before 
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the meeting of the Committee, and 
will, I have no doubt, prove highly 
useful. 

“To return to the subject of Go- 
vernor Cole’s letter, and to give thee 
some idea of the man, I may state 
that Edward Coles is by birth a 
Virginian of good family, and was 
several years private secretary to 
General Washington; and _ that, 
after acquiring a considerable estate 
in lands and Negroes, he retired 
from business to enjoy the plea- 
sures and endearments of domestic 
life. But there was in his mind a 
principle which, even though sur- 
rounded with all the comforts which 
outward circumstances could _be- 
stow, disturbed his repose, clouded 
the sunshine of his prosperity, and 
troubled the calm serenity of | his 
life. This divine principle was 
pleading with him on behalf of his 
degraded and oppressed Negroes ; 
and, though he clearly perceived the 
injustice and crueliy of slavery, yet, 
the conflict between a sense of reli- 
gious duty and feelings of self-inte- 
rest caused the disquietude to which 
I have alluded. But his love of 
virtue and piety predominated ; and 
as the laws of Virginia did not admit 
of emancipation, unless the Negroes 
were removed from the State, he 
determined to emigrate ; and when 
settlements began to be made in the 
then territory, now State, of Illinois, 
he purchased lands, emancipated his 
Slaves, and removed them thither 
He settled them on his 
lands, and took up his residence 
near them, where he might be con- 
veniently situated to advise and pro- 
tect them. Fis talents, his exter- 
sive knowledge, and his sound prin- 
ciples and consistent conduct, soon 
brought him into publie notice. [ 
was rapidly raised through vario 
posts of trust and honour, until |: 
was appointed chief magistrate 
the State. The most liberal a 
enlightened views continue to ma 
his character and conduct ; and | 
now stands forth, in opposition 
both Houses of Assembly, in ds 
ance of much personal abuse, a! 
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the probable loss of office, the firm 
undaunted advocate of liberty. He 
informs us, that the party opposed to 
him are very strong and active, and 
that the greatest exertion will be 
necessary to counteract their influ- 
ence. The inhabitants are too gen- 
erally ignorant on the subject, and 
the means of informing them are 
very limited, there being but two 
public printing presses in the State, 
and one of these is absolutely de- 
yoted to the cause of slavery ; and 
hence arises the necessity of prompt 
and vigorous measures to aid this 
enlightened statesman. Any in- 
formation of any kind which thy 
greater experience can furnish will 
be gratefully received by me. We 
design to turn our views not merely 


to the wickedness and immorality of 


slavery, but also toits disadvantages 
in a pecuniary point of light; for, 
mortifying as is this view of human 
nature, I believe the Slave-holder, 
wherever he is to be found, has his 
judgment most availingly addressed 
and impressed through the medium 
of his purse. I consider the present 
a momentous period : we stand on 
the brink of a tremendous precipice, 
over which if we are pushed the 
cause of abolition is, I fear, almost 
wholly lost. Should this attempt to 
trample under foot the constitution 
of a ‘free State’ succeed, I have 
no doubt similar attempts will be 
made in other places. ‘The question 
will soon become sectional, and the 
interests of the South will urge the 
Mave-holders to use all their exer- 
tions to spread the leprosy ofslavery ; 
because it augments and consoli- 
dates their influence in our great 
national councils, and will continue 
in their hands the sway which they 
have too long held in the general 
government. ‘The spirit of innova- 
tion will spread from Llinois to In- 
diana and Ohio ; and indeed we are 
already told that Negroes will be 
necessary to clear and to cultivate 
the heavy bottoms of the Ohio, 
Muskingum, Miami, Wabash, and 
Illinois rivers. Butstop! why should 
{ trace the evil to so wide an extent > 
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Dark and discouraging as things may 
appear, there is consolation in the 
thought, that there is One who rideth 
upon the whirlwind and directeth 
the storm ; who ruleth in the armies 
of heaver, and swayeth his sceptre 
among the children of men; and, 
while 1 contemplate that he is per 
fectly just as well as infinitely com- 
passionate and mereitul, I rejoice in 
the hope that he will arise in his 
omnipotence, and plead the cause 
of the oppressed ; that he will * turn 
the hearts of the people as a water 
course,’ and open a way for us to 
escape the dreadful evils with which 
our land is threatened. May it be 
verified ! 

“I have little to communicate at 
present, I fear, which will be of any 
use tothee. I have lately seen a 
little treatise on the culture of cot- 
ton, &c. in the Southern States, the 
calculations in which are founded 
on the position that the labour of a 
hundred Negroes is only equal to 
that of sixty free hired labourers. In 
stating the cost of keeping Slaves, 
the author allows for food, only the 
cost of one peck of corn per week, 
and says that this is sufficient ; and, 
indeed, I am well assured, from my 
own observation, that many of the 
Slaves in North Carolina do not re- 
ceive even so muchas this. On ask- 
ing one of them how they could live 
on so little, he smiled, and _ said, 
‘When enough is not given, if must 
be taken ;’ and hence it is they have 
acquired the character of pilferers. 
Such I will grant they are ; but they 
are made so by the cruel parsimony 
of their masters, some of whom seem 
to feed them on a calculation of how 
little will keep body and soul toge- 
ther. And who is there, when fa- 
mishing for necessary sustenance, 
that would refrain from taking for 
his relief a portion of that which his 
groans and tears and sweat had 
earned © 

“ A little anecdote which I lately 
heard, and which is closely con- 
nected with the subject of my letter, 
may probably interest thee :---A pious 
and worthy Episcopalian clergyman, 
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who now fills the oftice of bishop for 
two dioceses in this country, was, 
in early life, a youth of dissipated and 
immoral character. Having an es- 
tate, and living in luxury and idle- 
ness, he gave way to a levity of 
disposition which prompted him to 
ridicule sacred things. Dining one 
evening with a party of gentlemen, 
they sat late drinking wine and 
smoking segars ; and, with a view 
of promoting merriment, he sent for 
one of his Slaves, who was a pious 
preacher among the Methodists, 
and ordered him to preach a sermon 
for the company. The good man 
hesitated to obey ; but after a time 
of silence on his part, he at last 
began to address them. But, in- 
stead of the mirth which they anti- 
cipated, from the ignorance and 
simplicity of the poor man, the zeal 
and fervour of his discourse pro- 
duced a contrary efiect. Instead 
of raising the Joud and _ vacant 


laugh, instead of prompting their 
impious revelry, the solemnity of the 


truths which he delivered sank 
deeply into the hearts of some of 
the company, and, through the 
Divine blessing, carried conviction 
to the mind of his master, who from 
that time became of a serious cliarac- 
ter, took upon him the clerical office 
from an apprehension of duty, and 
continues an ornament to his pro- 
fession. 

“ Much has been said both in this 
country and in yours respecting the 
alleged natural depravity and want 
of talent among the Negroes. It 
must be admitted that many of the 
free Negroes, who inhabit Penn- 
sylvania, and other northern and 
eastern States, are worthless cha- 
racters ; but, in extenuation of this 
charge it should be remembered, 
that for years, nay for ages, their 
ancestors have been subjected to 
cruel persecution, have been kept én 
the darkest ignorance, and prevent- 
ed by force from exercising the 
functions and powers of a rational 
mind. Can we wonder if they evince 
little capacity for literary improye- 
ment. or that their propensities to 
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evil are strong, when we conside; 
how long they have been retaine; 
in this state of abject ignorance : 
Suppose that our own ancestors fo; 
several generations had been re. 
duced to, and kept in, such a situa. 
tion, employed in the most servile 
and degrading labours, deprived o; 
all means of moral and religious ip. 
struction, exposed to the constan: 
influence of the worst examples, 
that they and we were treated with 
contempt and cruelty, and subjected 
to all the provocations to which 
these poor Negroes are subjected, 
should we be less perverse and _fro- 
ward, less abject and miserable, than 
they now are? I believe not. There 
are, however, in this city many Co- 
loured men whose reputation is fair 
and unsullied ; 
good sound sense, of considerable 
information, and in the enjoyment 
of comfortable estates; and who 
clearly evyincé that the Africans are 
not naturally incapable of much 
literary improvement. Most of them 
Iam well acquainted with. 

* J—s I—n, one of the number, 
is by profession a sail- maker : he is 


aman of very polite manners, of 


affable temper, and good education, 
He is married toa very light Mu- 
latto woman, and has a number ot! 
children, the colour of whose skin 
is little darker than that of many 
Whites. His business is very good : 
he is very industrious, attentive, and 
obliging, and has acquired a good 
estate. His children are genteelly 
dressed, and are receiving an accom- 
plished education, and will, I think, 
vie, in point of capacity and ac- 
quirement, with any White children 
of their age. He has a handsome 
country residence, to which he re- 
treats in the heat of summer; and | 
have often been pleased in meeting 
him and his wife retiring in the eve- 
ning from the business “of the day, 
riding in a handsome chaise which 
belongs to him. 
“Q y Cc 
great respectability and seriousness 
of character : he has been a school- 
inaster in_this city as long as I can 
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remember, and succeeds well in his 
avocation. His school is often very 
large: I have seen between forty and 
fifty children it in at once, and their 
progress is satisfactory. 

“R t D sis another Co- 
loured man, of very respectable 
standing in this city, and of good 
talents and information. He is com- 
fortably circumstanced in life, and 
maintains a character of as much 
sobriety, regularity, and consistency 
as any person, White or Coloured, 
whom I have known. 

“ Among those Blacks who have 
heen admitted members of our reli- 
gious society, there have been seve- 
ral of much religious weight and 
experience, whose uniform consis- 
tency and purity have manifested 
the great sincerity of their profes- 
sion. I lately lodged at the house 
ofa wealthy Black Friend, in com- 
pany with William Forster. D—d 
M—s, the Friend I allude to, isa 
member of Burlington quarterly 
meeting: he lives in Egg Harbour 





River, and is a member of ‘Tucker- 
ion monthly meeting, in which he 
holds the station of overseer, and is 
aman of much usefulness in his 


neighbourhood. His estate consists 
of about 1100 acres of land, part of 
which is cedar swamp forest, and 
is worth from two to three hundred 
dollars per acre. He, with his wife 
G—e M—s, entertained us very 
kindly and plentifully, and assisted 
us in procuring an appointed meet- 
ing in the neighbourhood.—I might 
enumerate many other instances of 
Blacks with whom I am _ personally 
acquainted, who give full proof that 
the Negroes are not inferior in na- 
tural endowments to many, if any, 
of their White brethren ; and that to 
raise them from their moral and in- 
tellectual degradation, we liave only 
to extend to them the fostering 
hand of education. There is in this 
city a literary society, consisting of 
young men of Colour, who meet 
weekly to debate on questions of 
interest to them. One of them, a 
servant to a family with whom I am 
well acquainted, who is a smart fe! 
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low, lately asked the liberty of an 
evening to himself, and the use of 
pen, ink, and paper, saying he was 
appointed to prepare and deliver 
before the Society an oration on the 
benefits of Literary Instruction ; and 
I am assured he performed his part 
very well. 

“ Tt is my intention to use consid 
erable exertions to procure infor- 
mation on the subject of Slave-cul- 
tivation either from travellers or 
others, as well as by corresponding 
with persons in the Slave States. 
Should 1 succeed in obtaining any 
thing worthy of thy notice, I intend 
writing to thee in detail on the whole 
subject of slavery. 

* The Committee to whom I have 
referred in the course of this Ictter, 
have had a meeting since I wrote 
the former part of it, and have con- 
cluded to prepare immediately, 
three pamphlets for distribution ; 

neon the Slave Trade, and anec- 
dotes of Domestic Slavery,—one on 
Slavery considered in a “moral and 
ethical point of view,—and a third, 
on the Political Disadvantages aris- 
ing from the system.” 


FABER ON THE MOSAIC COSMOGONY, 


( Con lus ad fre m page 556. ) 


5. Peruars 1 oucht to remark, 
that, while the necessity of an ex- 
tension of time, between the epoch 
of primeval creation properly so 
called and the commencement of 
that seventh day on which God rest 
ed from his labours, is felt by all 
who have attended to the internal 
phenomena of the earth ; some per- 
sons, unwilling to view the six demi- 
urgic days under any other aspect 
than that of six natural days, have 
chosen rather to seek such extension 
of time antecedent to the first of the 
six days than during their lapse. 
This being the case, we have our 
choice of two theories. The one is, 
that the six days are six periods, 
each of immense length ; and that, 
in the course of these six periods, 
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the universal organization of crude 
matter was effected: the other is, 
that a very wide organization of 
crude matter took place prior even 
to the first of the six days ; that the 
six days themselves are six natural 
days; and that during their lapse 
was effected that subsequent orga- 
nization, of which alone, in his cos- 
mogony, Moses is to be understood 
as treating. 

Of these two theories, I have 
adopted the first: and the reason of 
my preference is, because it qua- 
drates at once both with the actu- 
ally ascertained order of fossil strat- 
ification, and with the most obvi- 
ous interpretation of the sacred nar- 
rative. 

(1.) As for the order of fossil 
stratification, it is found exactly to 
agree with the order observed in the 
work of the six days: so that the 
alleged productions of an earlier 
day are constantly discovered be- 
neath the alleged productions of a 
later day. 


Now this remarkable coincidence 
afiords, so far as I can judge, a phy- 
sical demonstration, that the order 
of the six days and the order of fos- 
sil stratification stand immediately 
connected together in the way of 


cause and efiect. For, unless this 
be admitted, we must ascribe, not 
very philosophically, the uniform 
coincidence in question to mere un- 
meaning chance. 

(2.) With a deduction, thus natu- 
ral, from the order of fossil stratifi- 
cation, corresponds the most obvious 
interpretation of the sacred narrative. 

Moses, as the Hebrew doctors 
uniformly contend, and as indeed 
is sufficiently plain from the whole 
tenor of his discourse, teaches us, 
that God first created the rude indi- 
gested matter of the heaven and the 
earth ; and that afterwards in the 
course of what are styled six days, 
he reduced this indigested matter 
into regular form or meet organiza- 
tion. 

Two distinct acts, then, are as- 
cribed to God : the one the act of 
rreation properly socalled, by which 
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the materials of the universe were 
produced out of nothing ; the other. 
the act of formation out of the pre. 
viously created materials,—which, 
act of formation is said to have con. 
tinued operating through six stf€ces. 
sive days. 

Now I will venture to assert, that 
any person, perusing the Mosaical 
narrative and at the same time care. 
fully bearing in his mind the two 
distinct acts of creation and forma- 
tion, will clearly perceive, that the 
theory of an organization or forma. 
tion of crude matter ANTECEDENT {; 
the first of the six days, is not onl; 
unauthorised by the scriptural his. 
tory, but is altogether contradictory 
to it. For, whena writer tells us, tha: 
God first created rude matter, and 
that afterwards in the course of six 
days he reduced that rude matte; 
into regularly organized forms, we 
are, I think, obliged to conciude, 
unless we make such a writer gra- 
tuitously violate the most obvious 
rules of intelligible composition, 
that no act of formation took place 
prior to the first of the six days. 
How long a time matter might re- 
main in a chaotic state, we are no: 
instructed: but certainly, according 
to the plain unsophisticated language 
of Moses, the formation or extrica- 
tion of light on the first day mmuepi- 
ATELY succeeded the chaotic state 
of the universe ; so that, ANTE- 
CEDENT to the formation of light, 
there had been no formation what- 
soever. Hence it follows, that, con- 
sistently with Scripture, we cannot 
admit a period of organization or 
formation prior to the period o/ 
the six days. But, if this conclusion 
be valid, then it will also follow, 
since an extension of time is re- 
quired by the existing phenomena 
of our earth, that the six days must 
be extended into six periods each oi 
of vast though undetermined ampli- 
tude. 

6. The extension of the six de- 
miurgic days into six very long pe- 
riods most effectually nullifies the 
infidel objection drawn from the an- 
cient eruptions of Mount Etna. 
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In penetrating through the sur- 
face of the neighbouring ground, it 
has been discovered, that there are 
many different strata of lava, and 
that between each two strata of lava 
there is a stratum of earth. Now the 


time requisite for the deposition of 


each stratum of earth upon a stra- 
tum of lava, ere that stratum of earth 


was covered by a new stratum of 


lava, has been laboriously cal- 
culated on principles which may 
or may not be just: and the result 
of this calculation has been, that the 
earliest eruption of Mount Etna 
must have taken place many thou- 
sand years before the era of the 
formation of man according to the 
Mosaical account. Hence the con- 
clusion is, that the Mosaical history 
of the creation cannot be true, and 
therefore that Moses cannot have 
been an inspired prophet. 

Iam perfectly ready to concede 
to the infidel the full benefit of this 
argument, though there are positions 
in itwhich might well be disputed. 
Let it however be granted, that ma- 
ny eruptions of Etna took place an- 
terior to the formation of man, and 
that some of those eruptions may 
have occurred (we will say) $0,000 
years ago: what then ? Does such 
a concession at all tend to disprove 
the scriptural chronology of man’s 
formation? Most assuredly not : 
for, if the six demiurgic days each 
exceeded a term of six thousand 
years, we shall have quite time 
enough for the eruptions even prior 
to the formation of man_ without 
there being any need to impugn the 
scriptural chronology of that event. 

The high antiquity of the erup- 
tions of Etna is indisputable: for 
Thucydides mentions one, which oc- 
curred in the sixth year of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, or in the ‘year A. 
C. 425, and which itself was the 
third that had happened since Sicily 
was colonized by the Greeks; and 
I strongly suspect, from the poetical 
machinery employed by Jeremiah, 
who flourished from the year A. C. 
628 down to the Babylonian captiv- 
ity, that he was by no means igno- 
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rant of the existence of that burning 
mountain, having probably learned 
it from the Phenician mariners. 1 
see therefore no objection to the 
hypothesis, that it may have been 
in action long before the formation 
of man. ‘To the same distantly re- 
mote period we ought perhaps to 
ascribe the operations of many vol- 
canoes, which are now extinct, and 
which have been extinct beyond the 
recollection of history. Fire and 
water seem to have been. the grand 
secondary agents of God in his plas- 
tic labours during the six demiurgic 
periods.* 

* As there is nothing to forbid the exten- 
sion of the six demiurgic days to six periods, 
each of vast though indefinite length ; by 
which one of the objections of infidelity is 
effectually removed ; so it is not a little sat- 
isfactory to observe the equally complete de- 
struction of another by the masterly conclu- 
sions deduced by Mr. Cuvier from existing 
facts and circumstances. 

It has been not unfrequently the humour of 
unbelievers to maintain that man must have 
existed during a much greater space of ime 
than that allotted to him even by the longest 
scriptural account, and to endeavour wholly 
to set aside the fact of the deluge. For this 
purpose, the immense retrospective chronol- 
ogy of the Hindoos was eagerly caught at: 
and, when their literature was less known 
than it is at present, their total ignorance of 
the deluge was roundly asserted. Unfortu- 
nately for such objectors, when the matter 
was inquired into, it turned out, that the 
Hindoo tradition of the deluge was singdlar- 
ly full and exact, and that their retrospec- 
tive chronology was merely a retrograde as- 
tronomical calculation largely interlarded 
with mythologic fables. Their cavils, how- 
ever, have now received a final and decisive 
confutation from the labours of Mr. Cuvier. 
He shews most satisfactorily, and at full 
length, both that “‘ nature every where dis- 
tinctly informs us that the commencement 
of the present order of things cannot be dated 
ata veryremote period, and that mankind 
every where speak the same language with 
nature, whether we consult their national 
traditions on this subject, or consider their 
moral and political state and the intellectual 
attainments which they had made at the time 
when they began to have authentic historical 
monuments.” From a thorough review of 
the whole question, he at length draws the 
following inference : that ifthere is any cir- 
cumstance thoroughly established in geology, 
it is, that the crust of our globe has been sub- 

jected to a great and sudden revolution, the 
epoch of which cannot be dated much farther 
back than five or six thousand years; that 
this revolution had buried all the countries, 
which were before inhabited by men and by 
the other animals that are now best known ; 
that the small number of individuals, of men 
and other animals, that escaped from the ef- 
fects of that great revolution, have since 
propagated and spread over the lands then 
82 
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7. In point probably of systemat- 
ic arrangement, and certainly of lib- 
eral communicativeness, the ancients 
were very inferior to the moderns : 
for whatever they did know, they 
delighted, as much as possible, to 
confine to the schools of philosophy 
and to hide beneath the veil of mys- 
terious secrecy; yet I strongly 
suspect, that their physiological 
knowledge was by no means so 
confined as we may be apt to imagine. 

Moses, we are told, “ was learn- 
edin all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians,”” (Acts vii. 22): this wisdom 
is associated with “ the wisdom of 
all the children of the east country,” 
(1 Kings iv. 30): and the nature 
of this wisdom is clearly enough in- 
dicated to be, in a high degree, phy- 
siological (1 Kings iv. 32, 33.) To 
pretend to ascertain its amount 
would be idle and impertinent : yet, 
from a most curious passage in the 
old cosmogony of Chaldea, as pre- 
served by Syncellus and Eusebius 
from Alexander-Polyhistor and Be- 
rosus, there is some reason to be- 
lieve, that the philosophic Magi of 
Babylon were fully aware that many 
genera of animals had become ex- 
tinct previous to the formation of 
man. 

In the fantastic style of mytho- 
logic fabulizing which ancient sci- 
ence so much affected, their account 
of the origin of all things is put into 
the mouth of the merman Oannes ; 
who teaches his assembled auditors, 
that there was a time when the uni- 
verse was darkness and .water, in 
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newly laid dry ; and, consequently, that the 
human race has only resumed a progressive 
state of improvement since that epoch, by 
forming established societies, raising monu- 
meats, collecting natural facts, and construct- 
ing systems of science and of learning. (See 
Essay on the Theory of the Earth. § 32— 
35. pp. 135—184.) 
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the midst of which resided various 
animals dissimilar in form to any of 
those which now exist. These mis. 
hapen creatures continued to live, 
until the hour of man’s formation 
arrived. They were then anni- 
hilated ; so that animals of such a 
description are no longer to be found 
in the present world. It is added 
by the authors to whom we are 
indebted for the history of this re. 
markable cosmogony, that the fig. 
ures of the annihilated animals were 
painted on the walls of the temple ot 
Belus. (Svyncell. Chronog. p. 29 ; 
Euseb. Chron. p. 5.) 

Now, though many of these fig. 
ures, such as the centaurs for in- 
stance, were no doubt symbols of hie- 
roglyphics; yet, when the whole 
legend is considered, it is difficult to 
account for its origin except on the 
supposition, that the Magi had ga- 
thered from fossil remains the fact 
that whole genera of animals have 
become extinct, that they had en- 
riched their hieroglyphics by copy- 
ing the forms of these remains upon 
the walls of the temple dedicated to 
the creative Deity, and that (agree- 
ably to the genius of ancient philo- 
sophy ) they had disguised the whole 
matter in the dress of mythologic 
fiction. But, however this may be, 
the harmony, which has been found 
to subsist between the order of fossil 
strata and the Mosaic history of the 
creation, is truly wonderful ; and it 
tends very greatly to increase our 
reverence for that extraordinary por- 
tion of God’s inspired word. 


Durinc the considerable _ period 
which has elapsed since we last 
called the attention of our readers 
to the quarterly papers of Dr. Chal- 
mers, our eye has by no means been 
withdrawn from the course of this 
distinguished adventurer in the field 
of political economy. It was im- 
possible indeed to have watched the 
first without desiring to observe the 
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further steps of his progress. The 
novelty of many of his speculations, 
the high importance of their objects, 
the unusual degree ia which he has 
brought experiment to the aid of 
reasoning, the splendid success by 
which his experiments have been 
accompanied, all conspire to place 
his periodical essays among the most 
interesting productions of the day. 
We have believed from the first nor 
is there any thing at the present 
moment to disturb the confidence 
of our persuasion, that the author is 
destined to effect a momentous 
change in the moral constitution of 
society, by developing and ultimate- 
ly securing the adoption of principles 
which will issue not only in the tem- 
poral comfort, but in the everlasting 
welfare, of millions of mankind. 

The real matter of lamentation is, 
that so few comparatively, should be 
acquainted with these disquisitiuns, 
Causes there are, and those of an 
obvious nature, which have contri- 
buted to narrow their circulation. 
With some it was enough that they 
had crossed the Tweed ; withothers, 
that the style of composition, though 
powerful and convincing, was oc- 
casionally redundant, uncouth, and 
inaccurate; with others, that they 
proposed something new; and with 
others, that the philosophical and 
economical theories of the author 
were not founded upon a denial 
of Christianity, but on principles 
which were derived from that sacred 
source. 

But, fully allowing these objec- 
tions, we are not able to discover 
in them sufficient reasons for the 
neglect with which in this country 
we have treated the proposal of 
Dr. Chalmers to do that to which 
the attention of both Houses of 
Parliament has been directed in 
vain for many suceessive sessions ; 
especially when that proposal is ac- 
companied with a statement, that 
the scheme which he recommends 
has sueceeded wherever it has been 
fairly tried. What a certain flip- 
pant writer upon this important 
subject can mean by asserting, 
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that “ the various schemes for the 
abolition of the poor laws have giv- 
en way to proposals of a more sober 
kind for their strict and severe ad- 
ministration,’ we do not understand. 
For a time indeed, when in many 
parishes they found the poor’s rate 
every day lessening under an im- 
proved administration, some individ- 
uals might be led, by the momen- 
tary diminution of pain, to forget 
the constitutional disease. But now 
that in a multitude of cases the ex- 
pedient of a select vestry has been 
tried in vain, that the zeal which 
was sure to be engendered by al- 
most any new system has in a meas- 
ure abated, that (a more rigid cal- 
culation having been instituted as 
to the amount of the poor rate com- 
pared with the price of provision) it 
has been found that the proportional 
sum devoted to pauperism has been 
rather increased than diminished, 
the public mind has _ begun to revert 
to the old question ; and we believe 
that, at the present moment, on no 
point is the attention of numbers 
more keenly fixed than on the pos- 
sibility of breaking the spell of pau- 
perism, which is exercising so de- 
structive an influence upon the phys- 
ical and moral energies of the na- 
tion. Far from finding the minds 
of either thinking or practical men, 
of either econumists or farmers, at 
rest on the subject, we never enter 
a vestry without discovering so many 
facts which go to corroborate the 
statements of Dr. Chalmers, as abso- 
lutely to force attention to the topics 
to which he so powerfully invites 
us, and to set the minds of all men, 
from the wielders of the pen to the 
brandishers of the pitchfork, to work 
on the expedients by which our 
poor are to be protected against the 
baneful influence of the laws framed 
professedly for their benefit; how 
the public morals are to be rescued, 
and the national character saved, 
from their injurious consequences : 
and how large amass of our popu- 
lation are to be raised from a state 
of avowed and unblushing mendi- 
city, and transformed into a body 
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of free, self-dependent, grateful, and 
rejoicing labourers, plying the shut- 
tle, or cultivating the hills and valleys 
of their native land. 

But before we conclude this re- 
view we shall have more to say to 
those who are disposed to get rid of 
the subject, either by the side-wind 
of contempt and indifference, or by 
the more manly instrument of fair 
reasoning, it being our intention to 
examine some of these objections 
brought against the reasonings of 
Dr. Chalmers. In the mean time, 
we are anxious to present our read- 
ers with as full an analysis as we 
are able of the three interesting chap- 
ters of his work that are before us. 

The author having insisted, in the 
previous chapters, at considerable 
length, both on the general princi- 
ples of pauperism and the successful 
attempt to extirpate it in that part of 
Glasgow to which his own influence 
especially extended, takes for grant- 
ed, in entering upon the subject of 
English pauperism, many of the 
principles and facts on which he 
had previously descanted. Should 
he however feel disposed to comply 
with a hint we are anxious to sug- 
gestto him, of immediately taking 
the most effectual means for putting 
the papers which especially respects 
the paupers of England into the 
possession of the members of both 
Houses of Parliament, he may think 
it right to connect with them a brief 
statement, not only of his general 
views, but of what has been done in 
Scotland. Such a statement, we are 
grieved to say, will be so new to 
many even distinguished persons in 
this country, as to make it of abso- 
lute necessity to their intimate ac- 
quaintance with the subject. The 
very elements of his plan are scarce- 
ly known among us. 

The author begins by stating, that 
it is by no means the heavy expense 
attached to English pauperism which 
he regards as the main evil of the 
system. Six millions of poor rates, 
though a heavy burden in the pre- 
sent state of the country, and espe- 
cially of the farmers, would not, he 
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thinks, be too high a price to pay 
for the increased comfort and im. 
provement of the population of Eng. 
land, if that object were really at- 
tained by it.’ The great mischief of 
the system is that it has in fact les. 
sened their comfort and degraded 
their character. The mischief thus 
accomplished is well summed up in 
the few following sentences. 


“ Under its misplaced and officious 
care, the poor man has ceased to care 
for himself, and relatives have ceased to 
care for each other ; and thus the best 
arrangement of Nature and Providence 
for the moral discipline of society have 
been most grievously frustrated. Life 
is no longer a school where, by the fear 
and foresight of want, man might be 
chastened into sobriety—or where he 
might be touched into sympathy by 
that helplessness of kinsfolk and neigh- 
bours, which, but for the thwarting in- 
terference of law, he would have spon- 
taneously provided for. The man 
stands released from the office of being 
his own protector, or the protector of 
his own household ; and this has rifled 
hiin of all those virtues which are best 
fitted to guard and dignify his condition. 
That pauperism, the object of which 
was to emancipate him from distress, 
has failed in this, and only emancipated 
him from duty. An utter recklessness 
of habit, with the profligacy, and the 
mutual abandonment of parents and 
children to which it leads, threatens a 
speedy dissolution to the social and do- 
mestic economy of England. And in- 
stead of working any kindly amalgama- 
tion between the higher and lower class- 
es of the land, the whole effect of the 
system is to create a tremendous chasm 
between them, across which the two 
parties look to each other with all the 
fierceness and suspicion of natural en- 
emies ;—the former feeling, as if prey- 
ed upon by a rapacity that is altogether 
interminable: the latter feeling as if 
stinted of their rights by men whose 
hands nothing but legal necessity will 
unlock, and whose hearts are devoid ot 
tenderness,” pp. 228, 229. 


The author goes on to contend, 
that all this is not the work of na- 
ture, but mainly the law of pau- 
perism; and therefore, that, if the 
law be abrogated, after a due time 
the mischief will of itself vanish. 
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| The evil is like some bodily disease, 


nerated and maintained by some 
particular habit of the patient. Let 
the habit be abandoned, and the 
vis medicatrix nature will, of itself, 
do much towards the restoration of 
the patient. What, he justly in- 
quires, are the peculiarities in the 
mental constitution of Englishmen 
which should prevent the develop- 
ment and free and powerful action 
of those principles of self-subsist- 
ence, independent of eleemosynary 
aid, which are so deeply grafted in 
human nature ? 

In the first place, he asks, What 
malignant charm is there in the air 
or geography of this country which 
may be supposed to have enervated 
the principle of self-preservation ? 
The following remarks on this sub- 
ject are of importance.— 


“There is certainly much in its pub- 
lic charity, that is fitted to traverse this 
law. Yet still, and in the face of this 
counter-action, manifold traces are to be 
found,even among the labouring classes, 
of a prudent and prospective regard to 
their own interests. These it is the un- 
disputed tendency of pauperism to ex- 
tinguish ; and, therefore any remainder 
of a prudential habit which may yet be 
observable forms so much the more de- 
cisive proof, that Englishmen are origin- 
ally and constitutionally alike unto their 
other brethren of the species in this 
great characteristic of humanity, And 
accordingly, in spite of their pauperism, 
and of its efficacy to lull them into a 
careless improvidence, do we find that 
the prudential virtues, even of the low- 
er orders, are enfeebled only, and not 
destroyed. The Savings Banks, and 
Benefit Societies, which are to be met 
with in almost every district of the king- 
dom, are strong ostensible indications 
of a right and reflecting selfishness, 
which, if only kept on the alert, and un- 
seduced from its own objects by the pro- 
mise and the allurement of public cha- 
rity, would do more for the comfort of 
our peasantry than all the offerings of 
parochial and private benevolence put 
together. There is nought that would 
more revive or re-invigorate the iim- 
pulse to accumulation than the abolition 
of the law of pauperism.” p. 232. 


In the next place, Dr. Chalmers 
contends, and most reasonably, that 
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the law of relative affection would, 
in a natural state of things, “ be just 
of as powerful operation in England 
as in any other country of the world.” 
How pleasing is the pictute which 
he presents of the state which socie- 
ty would assume, when, the pressure 
of pauperism being removed, the 
spring of the natural affections of the 
human heart would have free scope 
to act! 


“The advertisements which daily 
meet our eye, of runaway husbands, or 
abandoned children, and those cases of 
aged parents who have been consigned, 
by their own offspring, to the cheerless 
atmosphere of a poor’s house, mark not 
the genuine developments of nature in 
England, but those cruel deviations 
from it to which its mistaken policy has 
given rise. There can be no doubt, 
that, after this policy is reversed, nature 
will recover its supremacy. ‘Those af- 
fections which guarantee a mutual aid 
in behalf of kinsfolk inevery country of 
Europe, will again flow here in their 
wonted currency. ‘The spectacle ot 
venerable grandsires at the fireside of 
our cottage families, will become as fre- 
quent and familiar in this as in other 
Jands: and a man’s own children will 
be to him the best pledges, that the even- 
ing of his days shall be spent under a 
roof of kindlier protection than any 
prison-house of charity can afiord. Let 
pauperism be done away, and it will be 
nobly followed up by a resurrection of 
the domestic virtues. The national 
crime will disappear with the nacional 
temptation ; and England, when deliv- 
ered therefrom, will prove herself to be 
as tender and true to Nature, as any 
other member of the great human fam- 
ily.” pp. 241, 242, 


In the third place, who can be- 
lieve, from the known generosity of 
the English character, that any thing 
but “scope and opportunity are 
wanting to evince among. our 
countrymen ® both the force and 
fruitfulness of that sympathy which 
one poor man feels for another?” 
Dr. Chalmers thus reasons upon the 
point: 


“ That tiis is greatly less apparent in 
England than in other countries, is alto- 
gether due to the establishments of lega! 
charity. We are not to expect so prompt 
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and sensitive a humanity among indivi- 
duals in those parishes where the cares 
and the offices of humanity have been de- 
volved on a public administration. Nor 
will acquaintance be much more ready 
to stretch forth a helping hand to him 
who can present a claim of poverty at a 
court of supply, than to him who can 
present a claim of property at the bank 
where a treasure of his own is depo- 
sited. Yet even as it is, that beautiful 
law of our nature, whereby a_ busy, 
spontaneous, and internal operation is 
upheld throughout every aggregate of 
hun:an . beings, is only weakened in 
England, by the operation of the poor 
rate, and not destsoyed.” pp. 244, 
2405. 

To those who may be disposed to 
deny the power of the poor to ren- 
der this species of assistance to each 
other, Dr. Chalmers justly alleges 
the large sums annually deposited 
in Savings Banks, in Benefit Socie- 
ties, and other institutions of a simi- 
lar nature. He especially insists also 
ov the enormous sums squandered in 
sensual indulgence, at the public- 
houses. Nor is the fact of the man- 
ner in which the burials of the poor 
are accomplished to be forgotten. 

Although the author is mistaken 
in conceiving that there are no pub- 
lic means by which the burial of the 
dead, in our English parishes, is se- 
cured, and the public nuisance of 
unburied corpses prevented, because 
in fact the magistrates frequently 
order the burial of the dead, and no 
parish thinks of refusing to comply 
with the order ; still so much do the 
poor shrink from the simplicity, or 
perhaps shabbiness, ofa parish fune- 
ral, thet they seldom, at least in 
country villages, avail themselves of 
the parochial assistance. It cer- 
tainly amounts to a strong proof of 
the position of Dr. Chalmers as to 
the competence of the poor in this 
country to assist each other, that 
they almost uniformly contrive to 
secure a burial for their friends, not 
only such as respect for the dead 
would require, but such as even 
ministers to the vanity of the survi- 
vors. 

The “fourth and last counterac- 
tive” alleged by the author, against 
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those evils which are the threatened 
consequences of an abolition of the 
poor’s rate, is the extended benevo- 
lence of the rich towards the poor, 
“ The door of the heart,” he says, 
and says justly, 


“will ever remain shut against the 
loudest assaults of a legal or litigious 
applicant; while to the gentlest knock, 
from one who implores, but does no: 
challenge, it will be sure toopen. We 
have almost every where in England 
heard the farmers stigmatized as the 
most hard hearted of men ; and never, 
on the north of the Tweed, have we 
met with such a charge against them, 
But when once our farmers have be- 
come the administrators of a large 
compulsory poor rate in their parishes, 
then Nature, true to herself in all quar- 
ters of the globe, will work tbe very 
callousness of feeling amongst us that 
she is said to have done amongst our 
neighbours in the south.” p. 250. 


One of the many mistakes current 
upon the important subject of the 
poor laws, is, that the present sys- 
tem, however objectionable in some 
respects, is in fact accomplishing its 
olyect, by the prevention of misery 
and want. But how far is this from 
-being the case? If the present sys- 
tem is thus efficacious, whence the 
necessity of so many charitable in- 
stitutions—whence the groans and 
supplications which are wounding 
the public ear from hour to hour ? 
why, when from any unusual cause, 
such as the inroads of disease, or 
the scarcity of provisions, or the 
vicissitudes of trade, any additional 
distress has been created among the 
labouring classes, is it found neces- 
sary to raise as large sums in charity, 
or perhaps larger than it would be 
necessary to raise if the poor laws 
were not in being ? Much has been 
said of the contributions for the as- 
sistance of Ireland during the late 
season of scarcity. Are our readers 
aware that, a few winters ago, in 
addition to the parochial rate, 30,- 
0002. were raised in charity for the 
district of Spitalfields alone, a sum 
beyond all proportion larger than 
that required to relieve the perishing 
population of Ireland ? Whence the 
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necessity of such exorbitant levies 
even within the enchanted circle of 
yauperism ? 

Nothing, then, as Dr. Chalmers 
states, can be more obviously true 
than the two following propositions : 
—first, that England has not, by her 

oor laws, embraced “ the whole 
field of human wretchedness ;”,—and 
secondly, that, had the poor laws 
done less, the principles of self- 
preservation, sympathy, and benev- 
olence would have done much more ; 
—whence it follows as an undeni- 
able consequence, that the present 
system is guilty of the double of- 
fence ; first, of not doing its own 
work 3 and secondly, of tying up 
and crippling the hands of more 
powerful principles and agents. 

Previously to the author’s enter- 
ing upon the task of stating and vin- 
dicating his own plan of escape from 
the evils of the old system, he pro- 
ceeds to notice the scheme which is 
the most popular with those whe 
object to his views ; namely, the 
more strict administration of the 
existing laws. 

It is impossible to doubt that much 
has been accomplished as to the 
improved administration of the poor- 
law system, within the last few 
years, especially by the establish- 
ment of permanent overseers, and 
of select vestries. And, as it is pro- 
bable that human foresight is not 
likely to effect much more in this 
direction than has been effected by 
the joint operation of parliamentary 
wisdom and individual exertions, 
sharpened by the pressure of the 
late trying times, we shall not per- 
haps be considered as acting un- 
fairly in viewing the present effi- 
eacy of these improvements on the 
ancient system, aS in some mea- 
sure a test of their sufficiency for the 
emergencies of the country. In the 
first place, then, it must be freely 
admitted, that, in many places, a 
considerable deduction of expendi- 
ture has taken place. We give 


some examples stated by Dr. Chal- 
mers.— 
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“In St. Mary’s Within, Carlisle, the 
expenditure of the year 1819-20, was 
30391. 19s. 6d.; and in 1821-22, was 
14361. 1s. 11d. Its select vestry was 
established in June, 1820. There must 
be a sum of from two to three hundred 
pounds deducted for other expenses 
than those of mere pauperism ; but this 
rather increases the proportion of the 
saving on that head of expenditure. 
At all events, the reduction in two years 
was considerably below the half of the 
cost for the poor in 1819-20. 

“ In Manchester, the whole expendi- 
ture of the money raised, in name of 
poor rate, was, in 1816-17, 66,525/. 
18s. 6d. and, in 1821-22, was 39,0441. 
6s.; but, of this latter sum, more than 
15,0001. was for other purposes than 
those of pauperism: and should a simi- 
lar deduction be made from the former 
sum, the expenditure, for the poor 
alone, has been reduced more than one 
half in Manchester, in the space of five 
years. 

“ Mr. Marriot writes me, that in the 
township of Pilkington, of the parish of 
Prestwich, near Manchester, ‘ the gross 
disbursements, under the poor rates, 
were from five to six thousand pounds : 
they are now reduced to about twelve 
hundred.’ This is one of the most re- 
markable casesthat we have met, of a 
great reduction having been effected by 
a firm, yet mild and friendly, and, on 
the whole, popular administration. 

‘In Stockport, the whole expendi- 
ture, in 1816-17, was 11,3771. 12s. 1d. 
and in 1821-22, it was 5,446. 4s. 9d. ; 
and the cost, for the poor alone, has 
been nearly reduced to one third. 

“In Worcester, the reduction has 
been very great, as may be seen froin 
the following statements. The highest 
sum paid by the Worcester house of 
industry to the out-poor, was, in Febru- 
ary 1817, when the weekly allowance 
was 831. lls. 4d. The lowest sum 
paid to the out-poor, in November 
1822, per week, was 201. 2s. ; making 
a reduction of one fourth in this de- 
partment. And again, the amount of 
one week’s maintenance for the poor 
in May 1817, was 541. 2s. Sd. and in 
November 1822, was 121. 16s. 8d. ; 
which is as great a reduction in this 
second department. 


“ Mr. James Sherrin, the assistant 
overseer of the In parish of St. Cuth- 
bert, in Wells, writes, that the poor rate 
there has declined, in three years, from 
1,8201. to 900l., and the expenditure 
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from 1,830. to 7951. ; being considera- 
bly more than a half. 

“In Minchinhampton, the number 
of inmates was very soon reduced from 
sixty to twenty-eight, and that by un- 
remitting exertion on the part of the 
overseer to get work out of doors for 
them. 

“In the parish of St. Peter, West 
Cheap, London, the expenditure has 
been reduced from 478/. 19s. 4d. in 
1818, to 1611. 10s. ¥d. in 1822. 

“In St. Vedast, which is now under 
the same excellent management of Mr. 
T winch, as the former, the rate has 
been reduced from Is. 6d. to 9d. in the 
quarter. In 1815-16, the expenditure, 
for the poor alone, was 1022/. 1s. Mr. 
T winch began to act as overseer the 
year thereafter, which was the one of 
heaviest expenditure all over England. 
Yet under him, the cost of the poor was 
reduced to 7901. 12s. 2d. and has 
since been gradually brought down to 
5661. 16s. 104d. This is one of the 
sinall city parishes, and its population 
is only 398. 

“From the parish of Westham, Es- 
sex, Mr. Gurney writes, that ‘the rate 
in 1818, for one whole year, was 8s. in 
the pound, amounting to 11,8461., at 
which our expenditure may be reck- 
oned, or very nearly so ; and that, in 
the year 1821-22, the rate amounted 
to 5,818, with our expenditure equal ; 
and that the reduction is mainly due to 
strict and judicious management.’ ”— 
pp. 262—264. 

But it is obvious, that a mere nu- 
merical statement of this kind affords 
no accurate estimate of the real re- 
duction of the poor’s rate. 

To pass over other particulars, it 
is necessary, in judging of the pro- 
portional amount of poor’s rate, at 
any two periods, to consider the 
general value of money and rate of 
rent. It is obvious, that if, while 
the poor’s rate has sunk one half, 
the value of rent has also sunk a 
half, the pressure of this tax has ob- 
viously not diminished. The pro- 
prietor of land is not relieved if, 
instead of paying two shillings, 
when receiving a rent of twenty 
shillings, he now pays a rate of one 
shilling. upon ten shillings. And 
that this is the case in many parishes, 
is notorious. If to this circum- 
stance be added the greatly reduced 
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price of provisions to the poor, we 
believe that the diminution of the 
poor’s rate will be found to be noni. 
nal, rather thanreal. In the parish 
where we are now writing, and in 
which the affairs of the poor have 
been, and continue to be, adminis. 
tered with more than ordinary care, 
the rate is at this moment conside. 
rably larger in proportion to the 
price of corn than it was in 1817 
and 1818, the two years, generally, 
of largest expenditure. i 

It is impossible, therefore, not te 
believe that the diminution of the 
poor’s rate, at least in many parish. 
es, is more in appearance than jn 
reality. But, admitting to the full 
the benefits to be derived, in many 
instances, from a permanent over. 
seer and a select vestry, yet let it be 
considered to how small an exteni 
parishes have availed themselves oi 
the important Act of Mr. Sturges 
Bourne, which has put it in their 
power to adopt this improvement. 
It is a curious fact that, though this 
Act passed in 1819, and though in 
1820, 2000 parishes had constito- 
ted select vestries, in 1821 the addi- 
tion to the number was only 139; 
and it does not appear clearly that 
any new permanent overseers were 
created in that year. Into some 
parishes, it has been found impossi- 
ble to introduce them at all. In 
others, they have, after trial, been 
laid aside. In others, the appoint- 
ment of a permanent overseer, it has 
been found, would throw the clergy 
and other householders so much into 
the hands of some overgrown pro- 
prietor, that the introduction would 
be far from desirable. In_ other 
cases, though the vestry and over- 
seer have been appointed, and the 
new functionary has walked his 
rounds, and made his inspection 
with the utmost vigilance, little good 
has been accomplished. In some 
places, though a considerable stimu- 
lus was communicated for a time, it 
soon subsided. A slight reduction 
of the rate, or the detection of a few 
impostures, or a temporary increas¢ 
of employment, has quelled the 1 
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sing fears of the farmers, or satisfied 
the love of novelty in the specula- 
tors ; andeither the new apparatus 
has been broken to pieces, or suf- 
fered to rest in total inaction. 

The remarks of Dr. Chalmers on 
the expedients so much relied upon 
by many friends to an improved ad- 
ministration of the poor’s rate, for 
deterring the poor from an applica- 
tion to the vestry, are worthy of 
consideration.— 


“ But, even though the force of re- 
sistance from within, was kept up in 
the utmost possible intensity, yet we 
cannot imagine a state of things more 
injurious to the virtue and peace of the 
commonwealth. Even though the dis- 
cipline of a workhouse should at length 
be perfectly assimilated to the disci- 
pline of a gaol, we fear that, like many 
other of the legal scare crows which 
have been devised, its only reaction 
would be in working down the taste and 
character of the people to its own 
standard. In proportion as the law 
multiplied its severities, would pauper- 
ism acquire a stouter stomach for the 
digestion of them: and those regula- 
tions which at first might deter will, at 
length, be got over, because of a now 
fiercer, and hardier, and more resolute 
population. We have, at all times, 
exceedingly doubted the policy of those 
expedients which are meant to operate 
in terrorem, and have ever thought of 
them as most fearfully hazardous exper- 
iments on the principle and feeling of 
the lower orders. They may repel 
some of those who are of a better and 
finer temperament than their neigh- 
bours ; but, in by far the greater number 
ofinstances, will they blunt the delica- 
cies which are thus handled so rudely ; 
and the very instrument which they 
thought to lay hold of for driving ap- 
plicants away, will vanish before their 
grasp. After a temporary subsidence 
of pauperisin from this cause, there will 
be a reflux of it in its old force and 
abundance ; and worse than the heavy 
expenditure which it brings back, shall 
we behold throughout the country a de- 
teriorated morale, the hard favoured 
aspect of a more sullen and impracti- 
cable population.” pp. 280, 281. 


Facts and reasonings such as these 
have conducted Dr. Chalmers, as 
well as ourselves, to the conclusion, 
that little is to be hoped for from 
Curist. Ossery. No. 262. 
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the improved administration of the 
present system ; and that we must 
take refuge in measures for its ac- 
tual abolition. To the detail of the 
plan which the author recommends, 
he proceeds in the second of these 
essays. Betore, however, he passes 
on to this subject, he takes an op- 
portunity, in the concluding pages 
of the first essay, of reiterating the 
statement, which even now some 
of the enemies of his system refuse 
to discover in his pages, that, al- 
though he himself should not trem- 
ble for the consequences of immedi- 
ately depriving the present popula- 
tion of the poor’s rate, he recom- 
mends no such plan ; that, on the 
contrary, his system is erected on 
the principle that the present pau- 
pers are to be left in quiet posses- 
sion of all their present privileges, 
be they good or bad ; and that the 
new provisions shall extend only to 
those who would hereafter, upon the 
present system, become entitled to 
parochial relief. We cannot deny 
ourselves the gratification of ex- 
tracting a passage from this part of 
his papers, as likely to be of use to 
those whose incredulity, as to the 
possibility of improvement, is at 
least as extravagant and mischiev- 
ous as the credulity of the more en- 
thusiastic and yielding division of 
their species.— 


“There is a stubborn incredulity, 
which, however, widely it may appear 
to differ, is, in some respects, very much 
at one with sanguine Utopianism. It 
is true that the same magnificence 
which captivates the latter, is that which 
is regarded by the former with derision 
and distrust. So that, while the one is 
easily lured to a chimerical enterprise, 
and just because the object of it is great, 
it is this very greatness which freezes 
the other into hopeless and impractica- 
ble apathy. Yet both agree, in that 
they take a direct and instantaneous 
impression from the object itself, and 
are alike heedless of the immediate 
means by which it may be accomplish- 
ed. It is thus, that the splendid vision- 
ary is precipitated from his aerial flight, 
because he overlooked the utter path- 
lessness of that space, which lay be- 
tween him and the impossibility that he 
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aspired after. But it is also thus, that 
the fixed and obstinate practitioner re- 
fuses to move one single footstep, be- 
cause he equally overlooks that contin- 
uous way, which leads through the in- 
tervening distance, to some great yet 
practicable achievement. But give 
him time, and the mere length of a 
journey ought not to repel the traveller 
from his undertaking: nor will he re- 
sign the advantage for which he looks 
at its further extremity, til} you have 
demonstrated that one or more of its 
stages is utterly impassable. In other 
words, there is a blind infidelity, as well 
as a blinded imagination; and it is dif- 
ficult to say whether the cause of phi- 
lanthropy has suffered more from the 
temerity of projectors, or from the 
phlegmatic inertness of men, who, una- 
ble to discriminate between the experi- 
mental and the visionary, are alike de- 
termined to despise all and to resist 
all.” pp. 298, 299. 


One of the first observations that 
meet us in the second of these pa- 
pers, “ on the Parliamentary Means 
for the Abolition of Pauperism in 
England,” respects the importance 
of so constituting any act on the 
subject of pauperism that it should 
not be compulsory, but permissive— 
not general, but partial—not pre- 
cipitate, but gradual in all its move- 
ments and changes. In these ob- 
servations we suppose that even the 
adversaries of the author will agree 
with him. 

The case which Dr. Chalmers 
takes for the illustration of his own 
views on this part of the subject, is 
that of the “ Enclosure of Com- 
mons ;” and he shall be suffered to 
speak for himself. 


“There are general and public acts, 
not by which parishes are required to 
divide and enclose their commons, but 
by which they are empowered each to 
petition for a local act, or a separate 
enclosure bill, authorising the division 
of its own commons. In the general 
acts, the principles are laid down and 
defined on which the local acts are to 
be granted. The consent of the par- 
ties interested to the bill being passed 
into a law, is signified by the subscrip- 
tion of their names to it. And, though 


there is no fixed rule in this respect, 
yet it may be proper to state that the 
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consent of four fifths of the proprietors 
in number and value is expected by 
Parliament. 

“ Thus Parliament has not made jt 
imperative on parishes to turn their 
commons into private property: but 
they have struck out a path by which 
this transition may be effected, and left 
it to parishes to make the movement if 
they will. Had so mad an impolicy 
been conceivable as that of attempiing 
to overbear parishes into the measure, 
by a positive enactment, there would 
have been the reaction of a loud clam- 
our and discontent all over the country 
—nor would any government have 
braved so formidable an encounter, 
and that for the sake of a reform prin- 
cipally intended for the benefit of those 
local districts where it was carried into 
effect. It was far wiser to break down 
the mass into fragments ; to do the bu- 
siness piece-meal, and to make the im- 
provement of this branch of our domes- 
tic economy a successive process, and 
not a simultaneous one.” pp. 303, 304 


Like this also has been the prin- 
ciple on which some previous re- 
forms on the subject of the poor 
laws have been conducted. It is 
declared, for example, by the Select 
Vestry Act, that “ it shall be lawful 
for the inhabitants of any parish... 
to establish a select vestry for the 
overseeing of the poor of such pa- 
rish.”” The improvement, therefore, 
is not forced upon the parish, but is 
made to depend on the free choice 
of the inhabitants in vestry assem- 
bled. 

The author arranges his observa- 
tions on the Act which he is desi- 
rous of obtaining from the wisdom 
of Parliament under three heads :-— 
(1.) The degree of concurrence to 
be required of each parish before it 
shall make the proposed change in 
the management of its poor; (2.) 
The precise nature of the proposed 
change ; (3.) The manner of satis- 
fying Parliament and the country as 
to the effects produced by this 
change. 

As to the first of these points, he 
proposes that no parish should be 
permitted to adopt the new system 
for the management of the poor, 
except on the application of seven 
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eighths, or some very large propor- 
tion, of the number of its house- 
holders. And this rule he adopts 
with the express intention that, in 
the first instance, only a few parish- 
es, and those the best adapted for 
the experiment, should be induced 
to attempt it. If those parishes 
founder in the attempt, it is most 
desirable that others should not ven- 
ture on the same course. If they 
succeed, their triumph will be a 
sufficient stimulus to the zeal of 
other parishes, as all must be anx- 
ious to get rid of their present bur- 
den, if they only knew how. 

In treating on the second point, 
or the precise nature of the change 
to be made, he begins by restating 
his intention to leave untouched the 
supposed or real rights and privi- 
leges of all who may be considered 
as permanent paupers at the present 
moment. There shall be no dis- 
missal of any who would not have 
been dismissed under the old regi- 
men. After this caution, he pro- 
ceeds to the development of his 
plan. 

The first improvement proposed 
by the author is to take from the 
justices the power of ordering re- 
ley to the pauper. In those par- 
ishes where a select vestry exists, 
their power is to a considerable de- 
gree destroyed. And it is our firm 
conviction that the utter extinction 
of it is not less desirable for the bene- 
fit of the poor than for that of the 
landed proprietors. Its actual in- 
fluence is most pernicious. It is 
true, indeed, that a certain number 
of magistrates, taking the same view 
of the Aet of Elizabeth which was 
taken by the Committee on the 
Poor Laws in the House of Com- 
mons, refuse to order relief, except 
in the case of the impotent poor. 
But, in other instances, the conduct 
of the magistrates has betrayed igno- 
rance, at least of the real interests 
of the poor. We could point to a 
particular hundred in Middlesex, 
where, during the last winter, when 
the price of labour in a parish, for 


the unmarried men, was ten shil- 
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lings a week, the magistracy order- 
ed the parish to employ all the un- 
employed persons of that descrip- 
tion at twelve shillings a week ; and 
thus, at a stroke, threatened to trans- 
form a whole parish of free labour- 
ers into a parish of paupers. Nor 
are instances of similar injudicious- 
ness rare. Some of the testimonies 
received by Dr. Chalmers as to 
magisterial influence, though, as he 
rightly says, to be taken with con- 
siderable caution, and without for- 
getting the high and honourable 
character which our magistrates 
maintain as a body, are too impor- 
tant tothe argument not to be trans- 
ferred to our pages. 


“The following testimonies, how- 
ever sound as to the evils which arise 
from the interference of the justices, 
must be taken with allowance, in as far 
as regards the personal worth and tal- 
ent of an order of men, among whom 
are to be found many of the most exal- 
ted and estimable characters in our 
land. “ First, the appeal to justices is 
a bad enactment. They are often 
weak men—men uninformed, and 
knowing little o: nothing of business. 
They do not feel the burden they im- 
pose, but, on the contrary, a love of 
popularity and other passions often in- 
duce their determinations; and even 
when this is not the case, it is impossi- 
ble they should know a pauper’s real 
wants. His oath is received—the onus 
refutandi lies on the parish, who often 
submits to imposition rather than take 
the trouble and expense attending the 
necessary proof. I know the Select 
Vestry Act has put the power into oth- 
er hands—still with an appeal to justi- 
ces. Thisis wrong. Is it to be suppo- 
sed tenor twenty respectable inhabi- 
tants in a parish all want humanity ? If 
they do, they have a character to sus- 
tain, and gross acts of oppression would 
soon find their way to the capo ear. 
If, then, the power was solely in a se- 
lect vestry, it being made imperative 
on the clergy and a competent number 
of respectable inhabitants to form that 
vestry, I aim persuaded immense good 
would immediately be seen.” 

“Your statement respecting cleri- 
cal magistrates is perfectly correct. 
They universally favour paupers.” 

“*] am thoroughly satisfied that the 
interference of magistrates does muck 
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harm. It encourages the lazy, who are 
always thrown out of employment and 
most clamorous, and often puts the good 
and bad upon an equal footing. Over- 
seers might, no doubt, sometimes be se- 
vere and even unjust ; but they are far 
the best judges of those immediately un- 
der their care ; and parishes would not 
subinit to any flagrant acts of injustice 
towards a pauper.’” pp. 317, 318. 


The second change proposed by 
the author is in substance as follows: 
—That_no new rate should be rais- 
ed in future for the new cases ;— 
that although an assessment must 
be raised for a time to meet the old 
cases, that assessment should dimi- 
nish with the diminishing demands 
upon it ;—that, if any fund should be 
found necessary for meeting extreme 
cases, it shall be altogether grat ui- 
tous? collected, for instance, at 
the church-door, or by any other 
mode more suited to the habits 
or circumstances of the parish ;— 
and that the sacrament money and 
other parochial charities shall gradu- 
ally be collected into a fund, which 
may be thus distributed at the 
discretion of the minister or other 
public officers of the parish. 

The remaining change which Dr. 
Chalmers proposes is in the constitu- 
tion of the vestry, which, according 
to his plan,is to be composed of the 
minister, church-wardens, and such 
numbers of individuals as shall con- 
tribute voluntarily toa certain amount 
for the benefit of the poor. 

Dr. Chalmers comes, in the third 
place, to consider the highly im- 
portant point of the means by which 
Parliament and the Country are to 
be satisfied as to the degree in which 
the new plan accomplishes its pro- 
posed object—namely, the reason- 
able security of the poor from avoid- 
able evils. And here we should 
wish him to state his own views, 
only regretting that our limits will 
not allow our extracting still more 
largely from this chapter. 


“ Now, to meet these questions, we 
affirm of the process, that it is strictly a 
tentative one. It is not the dictatorial 
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imposition of a method on the part of 
oue who bids an implicit acquiescence 
therein. It is the confident recom- 
mendation ofa method, on the part of 
one who asks that it may be submitted 
to the touchstone of experience, and 
who is willing to submit himself to 
the guidance and the correction of this 
safe schoolmaster. ‘There isall the dif. 
ference in the world between rashly 
presuming on the truth, and respectful. 
ly feeling our way toit. A very few in- 
itial attempts will decide the question 
and set itat rest. It is a question be- 
tween the free or gratuitous and the 
compulsory or legal systems of chari- 
ty. The latter has been tried all over 
England and found wanting. Let the 
former be fairly and fully tried, in a few 
parishes of England, and abandoned if 
they become sensibly worse, and do not 
become sensibly better. It is our own 
belief, that every year will witness an 
addition to her trophies and her tri- 
umphs ; that she will accumulate her 
credentials, by each footstep that she 
takes along the varied line of her per- 
ambulations, and at length, be welcom- 
ed as an angel of deliverance in all parts 
of the kingdom. But should her career 
not be a prosperous one, she will share 
the fate of her many predecessors,— 
she will vanish, with other expedi- 
ents, into oblivion ; and the Parliament 
of England can withdraw its sanction, 
when the people of England have ceas- 
ed froin their demand for her. 

“Tt ison this account, that to watch 
the progress of this new system, there 
ought to be parliamentary commission- 
ers; not for the purpose of receiving 
appeals on the question of relief, for 
this would be reviving the present sys- 
tem ip another form, but for the pur- 
pose of noting and reporting how it is 
that those parochial communities really 
do thrive, where the parochial managers 
have been left to their own unfettered 
discretion—how it now fares with the 
families—and whether the charity of 
law be so replaced by sobriety among 
the poor, and sympathy among the rich, 
that the charity of nature is more than 
enougty to meet all those apprehend- 
ed deficiencies which, in the distance, 
look so big and so fearful. If they can 
report any abuse more flagrant in the 
trial parisdes than now occurs on the 
average throughout the parishes of 
England—if they can quote instances 
thereof shameful neglect and cruelty, 
which under the present style of admin- 
istration would not have been realized 
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—if they can speak adversely of the 
scheme, either because of the particular 
evils of it which it shall be in their 
power to specify, or because of that 
darker aspect of misery which stands 
yisibly out on those parochial families 
that are under its operation,—then let 
such a testimony to the effects of the 
gratuitous system be its condemnation. 
But if instead of this, they can allege, 
as the fruits of it, an increased content- 
ment, and cheerfulness and good will ; 
4 more manifest kindliness of heart on 
the part of the higher orders, and this 
returned by a confidence and gratitude 
on the part of the lower orders, that had 
been before unknown ; a more frequent 
intercourse between the various classes 
of society ; and withal, such an impulse 
on the side of popular education, as to 
be sensibly raising the mind and the 
habits of the peasantry ; if they can fur- 
ther attest, that never had they been 
called to witness the spectacle of dis- 
tress left to suffer for a season, except 
in the cases of guilt or of idleness,when it 
was wise that nature should be left to 
her own correctives, and her own cures ; 
and that even then starvation was a bug- 
bear, which, with all their most diligent 
search after ity they had in no one in- 
stance been able to embody ;—surely, 
if such shall be their testimony, the 
voice of Parliament will soon be at one 
with the voice of the people, and both 
must unite in stamping their acceptance 
on a system so fully tried, and so nobly 
vindicated.” pp. 326—329. 


The third of these essays is ded- 
icated to the consideration of the 
“likeliest parochial means for the 
abolition of pauperism in England,” 
and is designed especially to meet 
and allay the apprehensions of such 
leading individuals in parishes as 
might be called especially to the ex- 
ecution of the task of administering 
the new system. 

It is impossible for us on account 
of the length of our previous quota- 
tions, to extract very largely from 
this essay. But we cannot forbear 
from presenting our readers with 
the author’s bright and encouraging 
picture of a parish setting out upon 
An new enterprise of usefulness and 
ove.— 


“There can be no overwhelming la- 


bour at the outset of such an undertak- 
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ing. With the management that pro- 
vides for the existing pauperism, there 
is much business to attendto. But with 
the management that is set up to meet 
and to anticipate the eventual pauper- 
ism, the business comes on gradually. 
At first, there is none. It does not 
begin but with the first applicant who 
offers himself; and he finds you at 
perfect leisure to attend to him—to 
take up his case, and most thoroughly 
to investigate it—to calculate his means 
and his facilities—to make inquiry af- 
ter his relatives—to ascertain what 
work might be provided for him—to 
arrange perhaps some method witha 
neighbour, as cordially disposed against 
pauperism as you, for taking him imto 
employment, and making his industry 
available still to his maintenance—to 
shift away his application by some tem- 
porary aid from the purse of unseen 
Charity—ia a word, to ply every expedi- 
ent for disposing of him better, than by 
admitting bim upon the roll of your new 
pauperism, under that new economy 
whcih it is now your earnest concern to 
administer well. After the first has 
been disposed of, a second comes at a 
longer or shorter interval, and he finds 
you still better prepared for him than 
before ; more skilled in the treatment 
of such application; more intelligent 
about the resources of humble life ; more 
able to acquit yourselves prudently, and 
even popularly, by every new act of 
intercourse with the poor ; more rich in 
eaperience and knowledge ; and with- 
al, more dexterous in the talent, not of 
so shifting the request away from you as 
that your petitioner shall starve, but of 
so shifting itaway from you as that he 
shall be in better condition than if he 
had been made a pensioner of yours. 
Let this be persevered in for a little ; 
and if one regular pauper was admitted 
upon the list every month under the old 
regimen, one will not be admitted every 
half year under the new regimen. The 
thing which now looks so formidable 
in the distance, will, on the actual en- 
counter with it, dwindle into a very 
moderate and manageable affair.” pp. 
333, 334. 


Nor would it be right to withhold 
the following cheering observations 
from those who may be terrified 
with the prospect of the accumula- 
tion of business which the new sys- 
tem might be likely to bring upon 
them. 
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“ Let this method be acted upon but 
for a month or two—and here is the 
way in which it operates. When the 
people come to perceive, that this is the 
way in which their applications are met, 
they simply, in by far the greater num- 
ber of instances, cease to apply. They 
who are conscious of means which they 
know that it is in the power of a careful 
scrutiny to detect, will forbear to offer 
themselves. They who are idly dispo- 
sed will shrink from the hazard of hav- 
ing their plea refuted by some employ- 
ment being put into their hands, which 
they would rather decline. Some who 
have kind relatives or neighbours, will 
rather continue to draw from them in 
secret, than subject their private mat- 
ters to the inquisition of a vestry. 
There are many securities against the 
vestry being overwhelmed with applica- 
tions. Some they will have; and each 
of them it is their part to follow up by 
the most elaborate process of examina- 
tions and expedients. But they may 
rest assured, thatin proportion to the 
labour bestowed on each one, will be 
the smallness of the number of them. 
Their business will at length be very 
much confined to the relief of such un- 
questionable and genuine distress, as 
they shall find ita delight to succour and 
sustain—and often a matter of perfect 
ease to find enough of benevolence for 
taking it ofi their hands. It is thus, that 
from an outset of strenuousness, they 
will, at length, be conducted to a state 
of permanent repose. This style of ad- 
ministration acts by a preventive in- 
fluence upon the people.” pp. 340, 341. 


The concluding pages of the 
essay contain a very brief abstract 
of the proceedings at Glasgow as to 
the assessment. For the sake of 
those who are unacquainted with the 
author’s speech before the General 
Assembly, or his previous essays, 
we think it right to extract this state- 
ment, though it is not so full in its 
details as those documents. 


“The parish of St. John’s in Glas- 
gow, we now deem, by certain criteria 
which have recently come to our know- 
Jedge, to be the lowest in the scale of 
natural wealth of any in the city ; and 
from its population, which consists of 
more than 8,000 individuals, is of more 
unwieldy management than are nine 
tenths of the parishes of England. The 
process which we have recommended 
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there, for trial, in the first instance, by 
the smaller and more manageable par. 
ishes in that country, we might wel] 
pronounce upon with some degree of san. 
guine expectation, when it is the very 
process that not only has succeeded 
with ourselves, but that, in less than fou; 
years, has reached a more perfect state 
than we looked for at the outset, evey 
after the disappearance of a whole gep. 
eration of pauperism. We now find, 
that with means greatly more moderate 
than our own, we could have described 
all that is essential in this process on- 
ward to a final extinction of the old pau- 
perism ; that is, we could have met the 
new cases ; and suffering the old to re- 
main on the fund by assessment, would 
at length have been delivered from 
these also by the operation of death. 
This sure method of getting rid of the 
assessment, we have hitherto found to 
be practicable on means so exceedingly 
small, that we would hold it competent 
for any one parish in Glasgow, even up- 
on its existing collection, however slen- 
der that collection may hitherto have 
been, to form an ‘arrangement by which 
the very same result might eventually be 
arrived at. Our means have been 
greater than was at all necessary for this 
achievement ; not, however, it is of im- 
portance to remark, because our means 
have increased, for the collection at the 
church-door has become smaller than at 
first, but because, such is the power of 
an independent management, that our 
burdens have marvellously decreased. 
And what we have done with the ex- 
cess of our means, are the very things 
which we promise may be done in the 
parishes of England. The truth is, that 
such is the power of the system asto 
have landed us not in an under but an 
over sufficiency for what we undertook 
at the outset. And, accordingly, in- 
stead of waiting for the disappearance 
of the old pauperism by death, we have 
now relieved the fund by assessment of 
it altogether, and defray the ‘whole’ ex- 
penses of it out of our voluntary fund. 
Still however, there was a large unap- 
propriated surplus, which, had it re- 
mained with us, and had we been under 
the legal necessity of restricting it to the 
public relief of indigence, would have 
embarrassed us, The only anxiety 
that we have all along felt was not, how 
to make up a deficiency of income, but 
how, ina right and salutary way, to get 
rid of an excess. We honestly think, 
that had it gone to augment thevallow- 
ances of our ordinary pauperism, this 
would have been a deleterious applica 
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tion of it. And accordingly, we devi- 
sed that very use for it, which we now 
recommend to the trial parishes of Eng- 
jand. We were enabled to vest 5001. 
out of the produce of our collections, 
with the city corporation, for the per- 

tualendowment by salary of a paro- 
cbial school : and we take this opportu- 
tunity of repeating our grateful acknow- 
ledgments to the magistrates of Glas- 
gow, for their concurrence in a destina- 
tion, Which at once proves, that the 
economy even of acity parish may be 
conducted without a compulsory pauper- 
jsm, and also provides, in the education 
of the lower classes, an additional secu- 
rity against that low and crouching 
spirit of pauperism, wherewith a conta- 
gion from the south was beginning to 
taint our Scottish population.” pp. 359, 
396. 


Such is the best analysis that our 
limits will allow us to give of these 
interesting papers. If this abstract 
should fail to settle the doubts and 
difficulties of any of our readers, we 
would beg them, before dismissing 
the subject, as a duty which they 
owe to the millions of their fellow- 
countrymen suffering under the pre- 
sent system, to turn to the work of 
Dr.Chalmers. In the essays which 
precede those at present before us, 
will be found a detailed account of 
the author’s proceedings in his own 
country. And the whole appears 
tous to supply an argument, calcu- 
lated by its force to enlist, on the 
side of the author, every honest 
heart and every fair understanding. 

It is certain, however, that possi- 
bly for want of this more extended 
examination, Dr. Chalmers’s views 
have not obtained the general con- 
currence that might be expected. 
And a respectable and influential 
review, in a recent paper, especially 
directed to the speech of Dr. 
Chalmers before the General As- 
sembly, has passed sentence on his 
system, in a tone which, if re-echo- 
ed by the public voice, must defeat 
all hopes of its adoption in this coun- 
try. Itis but justice, however, to 
Dr. Chalmers to allow his argument 
and that of the anonymous reviewer 
a fair meeting : and this we shall be 
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happy to do in the concluding pages 
of this article. 

The reviewer sets out with the 
assumption, that “ reflection and 
experience have produced a gene- 
ral conviction that the principles 
of the poor law of Elizabeth are 
consistent with the sound policy of 
that important reign, and cannot, 
in the present state of things, be 
safely departed from.” Toa state- 
ment similar to this, we have al- 
ready referred; and so different is 
our own conviction from that of the 
critic as to the state of public opin- 
ion on this point, that we are inclin- 
ed to believe, if a poll were taken 
throughout the counties in England 
on the question, whether the law of 
Elizabeth, as now interpreted, 
ought, or ought not, to be “ depart- 
ed from,” a majority of at least ten 
to one would be found in favour of 
Dr. Chalmers’s opinion. We say 
as now interpreted, and taking for 
the interpreters the great bulk of the 
magistrates throughout the kingdom. 
If, indeed, the just interpretation is, 
as we, in common with the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons 
on the Poor Laws, believe, that the 
Act of Elizabeth was not meant 
to compel every parish to set every 
man, good or bad, strong or impo- 
tent, to work, and to give him la- 
bour, whether labour were to be 
found or not, but simply to relieve 
the aged and impotent poor, the 
question is materially changed. 
Many might consent even to a com- 
pulsory provision for individuals in 
such circumstances, who are yet 
most resolutely opposed to the pre- 
sent system, as now administered—a 
system under which men, drunk per- 
haps one half the week, may be au- 
thorised by the justices to require 
work or sustenance from the parish 
during the other half. We venture to 
affirm, with the confidence which 
experience communicates, that the 
great mass of applicants at the vea- 
try of acountry parish, under ordin- 
ary circumstances, are individuals, 
whose idleness or dissoluteness in- 
disposes every landed proprietor in 
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the parish to employ them. And 
yet, will magistrates, under the au- 
thority of Queen Elizabeth, without 
a moment’s hesitation, often order 
the parish, however burdened with 
high rents and distressed by low pri- 
ces,to find work for these individuals, 
which they never will execute, and 
sustenance, which they are the last 
persons to deserve. Such is the 
operation of the Act of Elizabeth, 
as now interpreted ; and is it pos- 
sible that such an Act either has, or 
can have, the approbation of any 
considerable number of men of large 
and comprehensive mind ? 

The reviewer, in virtue of that 
right of indefinitely expanding or 
abridging, which is vested in the 
community of critics, takes upon 
himself to affirm that the whole 
substance of Dr. Chalmers’s argu- 
ment on the subject of pauperism 
may be reduced to two propositions : 
(1.) That the rapid increase of pau- 
perism in Glasgow is to be attribu- 
ted to a compulsory assessment ; 
and (2.) That there is no difficulty 
whatever in meeting the demands of 
human want, on the strength of such 
gratuitous means as may be drawn 
from the local territory within which 
it is situated. 

The justice of the first of these 
positions he disputes, upon the 
ground of the “fluctuation of the 
manufacturing interest” in Glasgow, 
“ after the sudden change from war 
to peace, and the prodigious increase 
of population chiefly among the 
working classes.” Now, the ques- 
tion is not whether these causes in 
any degree affected the poor’s rate. 
Dr. Chalmers would, doubtless, be 
as ready as the critic to admit that 
ihe increasing population, and the 
fluctuations of manufactures have 
a tendency to increase indigence. 
But if he is able to shew, that, in 
places without an assessment, and 
where the increase of population, 
and the fluctuations of trade had 
been as great as in Glasgow, the 
institution of a compulsory rate had 
not been required, that fact is suffi- 
cient for the establishment of his 
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argument. And the truth is, that 
he is able to prove a great deal 
more. Let the comparison be ip. 
stituted as to any town or city of 
the empire, under the operation of 
the two systems—the one of an as. 
sessment, and the other of gratuitous 
assistance,—and it will be found 
thatthe sums expended in the one 
case is ordinarily four times that of 
the other, and often much more. Fo, 
example, it appears from a careful 
induction of cases in several of the 
Scotch counties, that the average 
sum expended on the poor in the 
year 1820-1, was about 401. to each 
thousand individuals; whereas in 
England, at the same time, it was 
full 1000/., and more commonly 
1500/. for the same number of indi- 
viduals. This fact also is equally 
unquestionable, that the increase of 
expenditure begins and grows with 
the institution and extension of the 
rate. In many parishes of Rox- 
burghshire, the expenditure has in- 
creased ten-fold since the rate has 
been introduced. In the Barony, 
one of the suburban parishes of Glas- 
gow, the assessment since the rate 
has been established, has increased 
to five times its original amount in 
seven years. And whereas, in that 
parish, consisting of 50,000 inhab- 
itants, it costs 3000/2. to maintain 
the poor; in the Gorbals, another 
suburban parish, and which is with- 
out an assessment, and has a_popu- 
lation of 22,000 inhabitants, it costs 
only 400/. to maintain them. Can 
any facts be more decisive of the 
question than these? And _ yet our 
critic complains of the want of facts! 

The observations on the second 
proposition to which the Reviewer 
has reduced the substance of Dr. 
Chalmers’s octavo volume, concludes 
with the following remarks on the 
author himself. “ If he really thinks 
that ‘the whole public charity of a 
plebian district can be defrayed to 
the last shilling of it by plebian 
offerings,’ and that this is a general 
maxim applicable to all parishes, 
(for instance, to the parishes of St. 
Giles, or Stepney, in London,) we 
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can only set him ona level with Mr. 
Qwen, and his parallelograms. One 
or two instances of success in such 
schemes no more make them exam- 
ples for general imitation, than the 
feats of a pedestrian prove that all 
man and womankind can walk fifty 
miles a day.” 

Now, we would be very far from 
indulging a hypercritical spirit with 
regard to any of our own fraternity ; 
but itis impossible not to condemn 
both the temper and wisdom of this 
passage. It is surely a flagrant vio- 
lation of all propriety to place on 
che same level the wild and visionary 
schemes of Mr. Owen, which have 
yo facts for their basis, with the 
sober reasonings of one of the most 
experimental writers of this or any 
other age. Among the ten thou- 
sand objections to the parallelogram 
economy of Mr. Owen, is this; that 
he proposes to try on the manners 
and morals of a people the improve- 
ment hitherto untried, at least in a 
Christian country, of education with- 
out the aid of Christianity. We 
say “ untried ;” for, although the 
philosopher of New Lanark would 
have it believed that his success in 
that particular place is a fact in 
support of his system, yet we 
must deny the truth of the state- 
ment. Whoever will turn to our 
volume for 1817, p. 674, &c. will 
find the most decisive proof that 
ihe superior state of New Lanark, as 
to the temporal comfort and moral 
conduct of its inhabitants, has been 
owing, not to the adoption, but to 
the absolute rejection, of his system. 
In our volume for 1819, p. 787, &c, 
will be found a most irrefragable con- 
firmation of this fact. It there ap- 
pears that by the very articles of part- 
nership, it was expressly provided, 
that Mr. Owen’s anti-religious views 
should not be allowed to supersede 
the Gospel of Christ ; that nothing 
even “tending to disparage Chris- 
tianity, or to undervalue the au- 
thority of the holy Scriptures,” 
should be admitted into the place ; 
nor indeed any books, until first 
approved at a general meeting of 
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the partners, admitted into the li- 
brary. And as these, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Owen himself, are men 
who regard Christianity as God’s 
best gift to man, there can be no 
doubt as to the result of such a 
compact. Mr. Owen fora time ad- 
hered to this engagement; but 0! 
late he has shewn an unwillingness 
to be bound by it. The view he 
entertained of the beneficial ten- 
dency of his own principles was so 
strong, that he retused to be any 
longer restricted from propagating 
them at New Lanark, as well as 
throughout the empire at large. 
The consequence of this, doubtless 
honest, adherence to those princi- 
ples on his part, has been, that he 
no longer conducts this establishment. 
He has recently been excluded trom 
it by the unanimous vote of all the 
other partners. The truth, therefore, 
is, that Christianity has never ceased 
to be cherished by the proprietors of 
these mills; and that much of the 
effect which Mr. Owen has assigned 
to other causes, must be referred to 
their anxiety to guard against the in- 
troduction of bad principles, and to 
promote the influence of true religion 
among their people. Who would 
believe, for instance, after the va- 
pourings on the sufficiency of natur- 
al religion, or no religion, in the 
seminaries of education, that the 
chief teacher in the schools of New 
Lanark, at the period of their great- 
est prosperity, was a regular membe: 
of the Society of Methodists ? 

In the case of Dr. Chalmers, on 
the contrary, he has not merely 
speculated with Mr. Owen, but his 
speculations have rested on the basis 
of undeniable experiment; afd he 
comes forth to tell us not merely 
what may be done, but what has 
been done. And to convince us of 
what may be accomplished, in cir- 
cumstances comparatively favour- 
able to the working of his system, 
he shows us what has been accom- 
plished in circumstances the most 
unfavourable. Dr. Chalmers, there- 
fore, whatever may be his defects 
as a writer, is. evidently a person 
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not to be disposed of in this sum- 
mary and contemptuous manner. 
He deserves at least to be treated 
with the courtesy which is espe- 
cially due to those men who so 
combine patience and modesty with 
genius and inventive power, as to 
keep back even the most plausible 
hypothesis, till they have verified it 
by the most anxious and laborious 
experiments. 

But, let us look for a moment at 
the further reasonings of this re- 
viewer, on the second proposition 
which he assigns to Dr. Chalmers. 
Dr. Chalmers argues, it is said, that 
because the new cases in St. John’s 
parish, Glasgow, have been provided 
for during three years, for a less 
sum than 80/. per annum, “ there- 
fore all the poor, in all parishes, 
may be provided for in the same 
manner.” This, the reviewer adds, 
“ may be syllogistic, but it is 
scarcely rational.” Here we are 
compelled to deny the truth of the 
statement. Dr. Chalmers draws no 
such sweeping inference from such 
slender premises. Not, indeed, that 
it would be unfair to infer, that be- 
cause the poor ina single populous, 
unhealthy, manufacturing, distressed 
district can be maintained, by vo- 
luntary benevolence, that therefore 
the poor in districts for the most 
part less populous, less unhealthy, 
less exposed to the vicissitudes of 
trade, less deprived of the assistance 
of the affluent, might be maintained 
by asimilar system. Dr. Chalmers, 
however, does not venture spon 
such a deduction. He adverts not 
merely to his own parish, but to the 
parish of Gorbals in Glasgow: and 
not only to Glasgow, but to all the 
towns and villages in Scotland that 
are without an assessment: and he 
shews that, in such cases, the dis- 
tress of the poor is less, their hap- 
piness greater, their morality purer; 
and then proceeds to the inference, 
that there is nothing in the atmos- 
phere of England, or in the charac- 
ter of her people, which will check 
the working of those natural affec- 


tions and sympathies which God 


designed for the preservation ani 
comfort of his creatures. It is in fac; 
an absolute misrepresentation thus 
to speak of Dr. Chalmers as of ay 
empiric in morals or politics who 
rushes from single premises, or, with 
Mr. Owen, from no premises at all, 
to general sweeping conclusions. _ 

Again, says the reviewer: “ Dr. 
Chalmers provides for the poor al. 
ready on the fund very summaril; 
with the remark, ¢ it is quite obvious 
that ina few years death will sweep 
away the now accumulated pauper. 
ism ;—and again— In Scotland we 
should think the average for a gene. 
ration of pauperism will not exceed 
five years.’ We apprehend this 
calculation will not be borne out by 
facts ; and that, at least in England, 
the majority of paupers are much 
more than five years on the list for 
relief.” Here again the statement 
is most inaccurate. Dr. Chalmers, 
far from inferring that the average 
of a pauper’s life in England is as 
Short as in Scotland, expressly 
states, in his work on Civic Econo- 
my, that the shortness of a pauper’s 


’ life in Scotland arises from the late 


period of life at which, in the present 
infancy of pauperism on that side 
the Tweed, men cast themselves on 
the parochial aid. ‘The point, how- 
ever, is of indifference to the main 
argument ; for the proposition of Dr. 
Chalmers is distinctly this : That as 
long as the existing paupers, be the 
period what it may, remain, an as- 
sessment, if necessary, shall continue 
to be levied for their support. 
“But,” asks the critic, “if we 
grant this hypothesis, and that 80/. 
will meet all the new cases in St. 
Jehn’s parish, what proof is there 
that this contribution is made by 
parishoners solely, and that it will 
not fall off? What a spirit of carp- 
ing is here! Let our readers remem- 
ber that the population of St. John’s 
is 8000 ; that the sum expended an- 
nually on new cases for three years, 
and this sum every year diminishing, 
is about 602. ; and can anv man be- 
lieve that such a paltry sum might 
not be raised from such a population, 
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for any right purpose, in any parish 
of Great Britain ? 

Again, it is asked, “ Can the last 
two years, ending July 1822, afford 
a fair average of comparison when 
we believe all the poor rates in 
England have been materially re- 
duced r” If the writer here means 
to affirm that even the gross sum 
expended on the poor has in all, or 
in nearly all, instances been so re- 
duced, he is greatly in error. In 
many simply agricultural parishes 
ihat sum has increased. The dis- 
tress of the farmers has resulted in 
pressure to the poor ; who in many 
instances, have been as destitute of 
work during the last two winters as 
at any time before in the memory of 
man. And it is stated expressly by 
Dr. Chalmers, that during a part of 
the period in which the new system 
has been tried, the pressure en the 
manufacturing interests has been 
singularly heavy. What shall we 
ihink of a writer who, after rebuking 
Dr. Chalmers for the extravagance 
of his inferences, infers, from such 
reasonings as those we have now 
noticed, that the answers to his 
questions must “ overthrow Dr. 
Chalmer’s system.” 

The very next paragraph of the 
review contains so palpable a mis- 
statement that we are induced, 
though somewhat weary of our task, 
to notice it. “ the local and prac- 
tical authorities of Glasgow,” it is 
said, “are not, it seems, of the 
author’s opinion; for they have not 
relaxed their hold by legal assess- 
ment upon St. John’s parish.” But 
has Dr. Chalmers asked them to re- 
lax it? Was it not a part of his ori- 
ginal proposal to the magistracy, by 
way of inducing them to agree to 
permit him to manage the parish on 
his own principles, that the assess- 
ment should continue to be paid to 
the parish, as before, to the general 
lunds of the city, without receiving 
any part of those funds in return for 
its own poor ? 

When it is added, in the same 
paper, that “ Dr. Chalmers does not 
undertake to provide for extraor- 


dinary cases,” we answer, that he 
undertakes to provide for them as 
well as the poor-law system does. 
Where is the instance in which 
parishes do not find it necessary, 
though under the full influence of 
the Act of Elizabeth, to resort to 
charities and subscriptions under 
sudden emergencies? At the pre- 
sent moment, as is well known to 
the benevolent individuals employed 
in the service of the district socie- 
ties in London, there is not a winter 
in which a mass of unrelieved misery 
fails to assail them in half the streets 
and alleys that they visit; misery 
indeed of such a nature as to tri- 
umph not merely over the influence 
of the poor laws, but over all the 
large and numberless charities with 
which, in addition to the vestries, 
our great cities are adorned and com- 
forted. If these are strong, it is still 
found that sorrow and suffering are 
stronger. 

The only argument which appears 
to us of much weight, as opposed to 
the reasonings of those who, in com- 
mon with Dr. Chalmers, contend for 
the expediency of abolishing the 
compulsory system, is thus stated 
by the reviewer :— 

“The necessity of statute laws 
against sturdy beggars testifies the 
necessity and expediency of the poor 
laws. The Act of the 14th Eliza- 
beth, cap. 4., for the relief of the 
poor and impotent, begins thius : 
* Whereas all parts of this realm be 
presently with rogues, vagabonds, 
and sturdy beggars exceedingly pes- 
tered, &c.; a clear admission that 
it was necessary to provide for the 
relief of the poor and impotent, be- 
fore sturdy beggars and the othe: 
lawless gangs of depredators could 
be effectually suppressed. We ap- 
prehend that, with all Dr. Chaliners’s 
dislike of compulsory poor rates, he 
would be still less satisfied with the 
mode of levying compulsory contri- 
butions which previously existed, 
and which would probably exist 
again if our poor laws were re- 
pealed.” 

Now, there can be no doubt that a 
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law which, by compelling parishes 
to supply every man with work, al- 
lows no man a pretence for begging, 
would have a tendency to diminish 
the number of beggars. But the 
remedy Is, in its consequences, so 
destructive of the most valuable 
moral qualities, so hostile to fore- 
thought, frugality, industry, love 
of kindred, and manly independ- 
ence, and is, at the same time, of 
so costly a nature, (a cust too pro- 
cressively increasing), that the 
adoption of it is, in truth, a sacri- 
fice of the permanent moral and 
‘temporal interests of a society toa 
most short-sighted expediency. It 
requires, too, impossibilities ; for the 
parish cannot give what it does not 
possess. To create work which is 
neither necessary nor useful, and to 
pay this unproductive labour with 
money forcibly drawn from the 
pockets of the provident and indus- 
trious, is merely to: oppress one part 
of a community in our humane de- 
sire torelieve another. ‘The remedy 
is also inapplicable on a large scale. 
The Act of Elizabeth could not 
mean that every parish should pro- 
vide work for all individuals of eve- 
ry other parish who should apply to 
it for that purpose. But if not, as at 
present, the necessity of removals 
arises, the expense of which adds 
creatly to the amount required for the 
actual relief of the beggar. And, 
even with this vaunted Act in our 
hands, what a mass of beggary re- 
mained untouched and unrelieved 
till the Mendicity Society taught 
the “sturdy beggar” that his stur- 
diness better prepared him for the 
tread-mill, than for the easier offices 
of solicitation and imposture? The 
beggars by trade (and their trade is 
usually one of the most flourishing 
in the empire) are swept from our 
streets, not by the poor laws, but by 
a body of gentlemen who confided, 
for the extirpation of this pest of 
society, not to the prodigal and indis- 
criminate relief of the worthless, 
but to the careful scrutiny of their 
claims, and the exposure of crime 
and imposture. If it be asked, whe- 
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ther the number of sturdy beggars 
has not diminished under the reign 
of the poor laws: we admit the 
decrease: but we claim permission 
to add, that this Act bas had many 
co-operators in the work. And we 
cannot hesitate to attribute the im- 
provement, not so much to the in- 
fluence of an assessment, as to the 
improvement of the police. Who 
can read of the brawls in courts 
and streets and colleges, in the glo- 
rious days of Elizabeth and James, 
without feeling that our police was, 
as yet, in its infancy; that, if the 
sovereigns were arbitrary, the peo- 
ple were lawless; and that those 


points were then decided by broken — 


heads, which are now adjusted by 
the magistrates in Guildhall and 
Bow Street. That this view of the 
matter is just, may be inferred from 
this circumstance ; that about the 
period when these complaints were 
loudest as to the state of mendicity 
and sturdy beggary in England, 
Fletcher of Salton gives a_ still 
more terrific picture of them as 
they then existed in Scotland. He 
describes the beggars as wandering 
about in petty armies, and subduing 
every civil force opposed to them. 
Now, the poor laws plainly were not 
the instruments of dispersing this 
mendicant army. It disappeared 
betore the arm of a stronger police, 
the operation of better laws, the 
awakened benevolence of the higher 
orders of Society, the lessons of a 
purer Christianity, and, above all, 
a well-organized, well-administered 
system of Christian, and almost uni- 
versal, national education. It is im- 
possible that beggary should long 
survive the influence of general in- 
struction, and the determined resist- 
ance of the public to those mischiev- 
ous encroachments of feeling on 
conscience and judgment, which se- 
duce us into the indiscriminate relief 
of those whose importunity is, for 
the most part, exactly proportioned 
to their worthlessness, and whose 
greatest want is, beyond all doubt. 
that of the wholesome discipline of 
close confinement and a tread-mill. 
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But we feel it time to release our 
readers, at least for the present, from 
this extended discussion. It is our 
hope, however, again and again to 
call their attention to the subject; 
and not to be wanting, as far as our 
influence extends in the promotion 
of measures involving, we confident- 
ly believe, the highest interests of 
our country and of human nature. 
Called, as we often are, to mingle in 
the war between the payers and re- 
ceivers of the poor’s rate, we long to 
sec an end put to this unnatural con- 
llict; we long to escape from the 
painful speetacle of the two divisions 
of a parish struggling—the one to re- 
tain, the other to get ; the one resolv- 
ed to contemplate as an extortion, 
what the other considers as a right ; 
the one busy in manufacturing a for- 
ved claim to assistance, and the other 
in invalidating a true one. How 
delightful to extinguish these sad 
antipathies, and to give liberty to 
all those sympathies of our nature, 
designed by a gracious Providence 
te be the well-spring of daily bene- 
volence, and to spread fertility and 
warmth and comfort over the cold 
waste of indigence and woe! It is 
our earnest hope and expectation 
that the great body of religious in- 
dividuals, in this country especially, 
will not shrink from this work as one 
which does not belong to their pro- 
vince. Although we are disposed, 
as they will see in a late review, to 
vindicate them from unfounded re- 
buke ; we are, nevertheless, anxious 
to stimulate them to escape more 
and more from the trammels of a 
stinted or bigotted theology,—and 
while they cleave with one hand 
to the great pillar of scriptural doc- 
trine, toembrace with the other all 
the well-founded projects and enter- 
prizes of benevolence which this 

most fertile age proposes to them. 
An instance was mentioned to us a 
few days since, in which the settle- 
ment of a single family, in a parti- 
cular corner of our island, had quick- 
ened into life a variety of schemes 
and institutions for promoting the 
glory of God and the welfare of 


man. This is as it should be. “ They 
that sleep, sleep in the night.” Let 
those who “are of the day” avail 
themselves of its cheering and sanc- 
tifying beams; and carry theiret- 
forts into every corner where sin 
has entrenched itself, or misery is 
causing her iron to enter into the 
soul. The best reply io calumny 
is a life of purity and usefulness. 
It is our earnest hope that the next 
session of Parliament will see much 


progress in the accomplishment of 


the enlightened and benevolent pro- 
jects of Dr. Chalmers. And we 
shall envy that statesman his labour 
and his triumph, who, in the sight 
of Parliament, will drag the mon- 
ster of pauperism fully to the light, 
and convince those whose wisdom 
has already done so much for the 
country, that the real policy of 
states is not to call in art to do the 
work of nature, but to leave to the 
sympathies of man the high and 
holy task of meeting the wants and 
mitigating the sorrows of his spe- 
cies. In a fallen world, we must 
not hope to dry up every tear. But, 
whilst spontaneous charity will at 
least do something, the present sys- 
tem serves only to deepen the mise- 
ry which it pretends to cure. 
“ 
SE 


May you like it! By a Country 
Curate. London. 1822. pp. 272. 
Os. 

We have so many demands from 

certain of our readers to blend with 

our more solid and old-fashioned 
disquisitions, as much of light and 
entertaining literature as our habits 
and consciences will comfortably 
permit, that we are most happy to 
graut a short truce from ‘ argu- 
ments,” and sermons, pauperism 
and poor laws, and to fill up the 
few remaining pages of the review 
department of our present Number 
with a notice of the interesting little 
volume now before us. “ May you 
like it” consists of several tales, 
moral, religious, and sentimental, 
related with much simplicity, good 
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taste, and feeling; qualities which 
the reader is not perhaps prepared 
to expect, from the apparent afiecta- 
tion of the title ; to which, however, 
he becomes a little better reconciled 
when he reads the 


“ Depication.—I gladly dedicate 
my little book to you, who first taught 
me to understand true and pure affec- 
tion. You first told me of His tender 
love, who hath called himself‘ Our Fa- 
ther;’ and I learned to comprehend that 
love, because I felt that it resembled 
your own.— When I think of you, Mem- 
ory unlocks for me her cabinet of treas- 
ures, pres | of a thousand dear associa- 
tions, which even you may have forgot- 
ten, but which I can never forget. While 
I was yet a child, you proved to me the 
value of affection’s slightest gift; for a 
look from you said more to my heart, 
than the sweetest words which other 
lips have spoken. This trifling token 
then of my love and gratitude will pos- 
sess all the value I would fain endue it 
with; and I know I need scarcely say 
to my dearest Mother, in thus offering 
to her my volume, “ May you like tt!” 


The two principal models which 
recent authors of religious tales seem 
to have selected for imitation, are 
Mrs. More’s Ccelibs, and Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s “ World without Souls.” 
The candidates in the former line 


are almost innumerable. While 
we are writing our eye glances on 
‘“‘ Happiness,” “ Influence,” “ Deci- 
sion,” “ Display,” “ No Fiction,” 
*“ No Enthusiasm,” “ Geraldine, or 
Modes of Faith and Practice ;” with 
half-a-score other duodecimo aspir- 
ants, of various merits drawn up 
rank and file before us. Deviating 
a little from this particular model, 
but belonging in some measure to 
the same school, we have a still 
larger number of publications, con- 
sisting chiefly of what we may call 
‘juvenile religious novels.” Two 
indefatigable families alone, the 
Taylors and the Sherwoods, would 
stock an ordinary library in this ar- 
ticle. Many of their productions, 
we need not say, have great merit 
and utility. 

And here, before we proceed to 
the second school, of which our 
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author is evidently a worthy mem- 
ber, we shall, in reference to the 
former and more numerous bro- 
therhood, take the opportunity of 
interposing a few explanations, 
touching an alleged want of good 
taste or courtesy on our part, in not 
devoting a larger portion of our 
pages to the review of publications 
of this very popalar class. We 
own, with all due penitence, that 
we see from ten to twenty religious 
novels advertised, not one of which 
have wereviewed. We will not be 
so uncourteous to their respective 
authors as to say, that if all of these 
works had even a reasonable share o/ 
the claims which belonged to their 
prototype, we should be almost con- 
strained to devote an article in every 
alternate Number to laud their qual- 
ities before the public. We will be 
far more urbane than to utter even 
a surmise that a work may be enti- 
tled by an author, or by his readers, 
a “religious novel,’ and yet be 
deficient in point of judiciousness, 
or good taste, or good temper, or 
knowledge of the world, or literary 
ability, or soundness of religious 
instruction; and that therefore oyr 
silence as to the merits of such a 
work may result from our blindness 
in not discovering them. But we 
need not tax our urbanity to con- 
cede, what we most readily admit, 
that several of these “ religious 
novels” do really possess consider- 
able excellence. Interposing most 
unquestionably between Ceelebs and 
its successors a wide space, as is 
sometimes done at our universities 
to separate a candidate of pre-emi- 
nent merit from his still respectable 
rivals, we could point out several 
moral and religious tales, whicli 
well deserve perusal, especially for 
the edification of the younger men- 
bers of the family circle. But even 
those of the better stamp generally 
afford very meagre materials tor @ 
review ; for, of all dull things what 
is duller than an analysis of a tale, 
with a few scraps of dialogue tori 
from the context? Still we should 
probably have devoted a more Ire- 
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uent attention to these well-meant 
works of fiction, if, contemporaneous 
with their increase, there had not 
been at least an equal increase of 
interesting works not fictitious. We 
are not enemies to any book, how- 
ever imaginary its narrations, which 
has a tendency to instruct, entertain, 
and improve mankind ; but where 
equal instruction and entertainment 
can be found in an authentic shape, 
we certainly much prefer the real 
to the fictitious vehicle. Now, it 
so happens, in this prolific age of 
authorship, that almost as often as we 
have taken up one of these religious 
novels to recreate our readers after 
agrave discussion, which we thought 
might, to certain of them, appear to 
require it, some other publication, 
combining truth with amusement 
and instruction, has so forcibly urged 
its claims, that the novel has retired, 
with diminished head, to its pro- 
bationary shelf, to await another 
month’s decision. A succeeding 
month has brought forward new 
claimants ; an important pending 
discussion or controversy ; a book 
necessary to be noticed at large for 
its merits, or equally necessary, and 
perhaps more largely, for its deme- 
rits, has engrossed the litigated cor- 
ner, till the poor fiction has become 
old fashioned and obsolete ; while, 
inthe mean time, several leash of 
newer tales, preferring the same 
claim of being “ religious novels,” 
have dispossessed their predeces- 
sor, and become candidates in 
their turn for a niche in our hum- 
ble temple ofhonour. Now, though, 
as we have already intimated, we 
are at all times gratified in de- 
voting our critical regards to au- 
thors of merit, whether in matters of 
fact or of fiction, yet, when itis con- 
sidered that the plan of our work 
generally embraces only two or 
three new publications'each month, 
while as many score must neces- 
sarily pass unnoticed, we think the 


Jfictionists should, generally speak- 


ing courteously give way to the 
realists, unless in extraordinary 
cases which plead their own exemp- 


tion. Some fifteen or twenty years 
ago, when respectable religious pub- 
lications of most kinds were com- 
paratively scarce ; when religious 
works of imagination in _particu- 
lar had not attained a decimal or 
a hundredth part of their present 
fruitfulness or popularity ; when 
even the report of a religious society 
was a rarity; a single work of the 
kind to which we are alluding might 
probably have occupied a considera- 
ble angle in the sphere of vision of a 
Christian observer. But as the 
matter stands at present, we must 
be content to view the subject of 
religious tales and novels rather in 
its totality than in its items: and in 
this respects it strikes us as not a lit- 
tle important ; for what is at pres- 
ent in many instances almost exclu- 
sively the reading of our nurseries ? 
—miniature novels! What the 
reading of our parlours ?—full- 
grown novels! What the reading of 
our kitchens ?—novels both minia- 
ture and full-grown ! The process is 
varied indeed in different families : 
the religious preferring religious nov- 
els, as the irreligious preter irreli- 
gious ones. But still, in either case, 
may there not be danger of a super- 
saturation of excitement ? Must not 
G@ habit of religious novel-reading 


be attended with some at least of 


the injurious effects which accom- 
pany an undue indulgence in works 
of fiction, even of a laudable class ? 
Our children now will read nothing 
unless it comes in the shape of a 
tale. The poor throw aside all the 
old-fashioned tracts, many of them 
truly excellent, which were former- 
ly distributed by the clergy in their 
parishes, and will accept of nothing 
unless dressed up in fictitious nar- 
rative. Socinianism itself is now 
inculcated in “ religious novels 5” 
Antinomianism has occasionally as- 
sumed the same dress; even cold 
decorum, misnaming itself Ortho- 
doxy, has deigned to imitate this 
popular garb. And though we be- 
lieve that still far the larger part of 
our religious tales and novels are in 
the main devoted to the inculcation 
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of good principles and right prace 
tices, yet even these are not always 
unexceptionable in their execution. 
But admitting that they were so, is 
there no danger in excess? Are there 
not evils inseparable from this spe- 
cies of literature, when instead of 
being made an occasional recrea- 
tion, it is swallowed by wholesale, 
as the constant mental food? Great 
as has been the benefit which Mrs. 
More’s “ Ceelebs” has conferred 
upon the world, we are convinced 
that the revered writer of that book 
would herself be among the first to 
deprecate the evil which we are 
pointing out. She has shewn in 
that work that she is no enemy, as 
concerns the rich—and in her cheap 
tracts, that she is no enemy, as con- 
cerns the poor—to a due indulgence 
in useful and entertaining works of 
fiction. But who has more strongly 
pleaded for the necessity of habits 
of solid reading ? Who has shewn 
more forcibly, that even for women 
there are numerous intellectual pur- 
suits, which, if duly attended to, 
would go very far towards supersed- 
ing the present inordinate rage for 
the fabrications of ingenious fancy ? 
Let us not, however, be misun- 
derstood. We cheerfully acknow- 
ledge the great usefulness of many 
of the works in question: we even 
consider it among the high privileges 
of the present age, that moral and 
religious instruction is thus rendered 
accessible to men, women, and 
children, the poor as_ well as the 
rich, in a numberless variety of 
palatable vehicles. But is there 
no danger of generating a false and 
sickly appetite in the mind, by mak- 
ing every dish a condiment, every 
dose a dram ? We had occasion to 
allude to this topic in our review of 
“The Pirate,’ in which we dis- 
cussed some of the chief objections 
to forming a habit of ordinary novel- 
reading. To facilitate the discus- 
sion, we divided our popular tales, 
novels, and poems into three classes ; 
first, those which are written in a 
visible immoral spirit ; secondly, 
those which profess only to interest 





and amuse the reader, without any 
design either of depraving or bene- 
fiting his character ; thirdly, those 
which are written with an obvious 
view to the public benefit. In this 
last class happily must be ranked 
a considerable portion of modern 
works of fiction, from the cottage 
tract to the regular “ religious novel.” 
In these, the fiction is admitted only 
for the sake of the moral; and the 
character of the work verges more 
or less to the safe or to the danger- 
ous side, as the one or the othe 
predominates. Mrs. More, with he: 
lively imagination, must have fel: 
some difficulty in preventing he 
“Celebs” from degenerating too 
much into matters of plot and _inci- 
dent, of which she has admitted vunly 
so much as seemed necessary for her 
higher purpose. To do justice to 
her imitators, they have very gen- 
erally copied her example in this 
respect, though frequently to the 
danger—a danger not incident to 
Mrs. More—of prosing. And here 
we arrive at the exact point around 
which we have ourselves been so 
long, we fear, prosing ; namely, 
that the readers of religious tales 
and novels, as of most] other tales 
and novels, read, we fear, fot the 
sake of the incident, and_ not of the 
moralizing,—and are often able, 
with the lubricity of an aquatic bird 
in a storm, to repel every particle 
of the author’s iatended instructions. 
True it is that, even in the light oi 
** story books,” it is far better to 
have moral and religious story-boohs 
than the contrary ; but, after all, are 
* story books” the best books to 
daily reading ? Are they the books 
which should form our habits oi 
thought and study, if thought or stud 
it can be called ? These are points 
of considerable moment, as respects 
the reigning, and we apprehend 
increasing, «avidity for religious 
works of fiction. We have not 
space in the present review to dis- 
cuss the question; and indeed we 
would rather leave it to be argued 
pro et contra, by our ingenious cor- 
respondents. But we do not relin- 
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quish the theme ; and should it not 
be otherwise settled to our satisfac- 
tion, we may probably take an op- 
portunity of endeavouring to enter 
upon its merits. 

In the mean time, we pass on, 
very rapidly, tothe second school of 
modern religious fiction, which dif- 
fers from the first, as, in a different 
line of writing, Sterne and Macken- 
zie differ from Miss Edgeworth or Sir 
Walter Scott. The writers of the 
former school introduce religion to 
the heart, chiefly through the me- 
dium of the judgment and under- 
standing, with, however, a subordi- 
nate appeal to the feelings and af- 
fections ;_ the writers of the schoul 
now to be considered, endeavour 
rather to awaken what our French 
neighbours would call the “ senti- 
ment” of religion, by incidental 
touches and appeals to the sympa- 
thies of the heart, as in the tale of 
“La Roche” in the Mirror. The 
first may be called the theological, 
the second the sentimental school. 
Both schools have much in common; 
and each so ofien encroaches on the 
boundaries of its neighbour, that we 
do not profess to draw a very de- 
cisive line between them. We are 
far from meaning, for example, to 
imply, that “ Coelibs” wanted pa- 
thos, or the “ World without Souls” 
manly argument and sound sense. 
But the distinction is sufficient for 
our present purpose, which is to 
classify the book before us as one 
of the race of sentimental religious 
tales ; the good and evil tendencies 
of which deserve to be maturely 
weighed, no less than those of the 
former class. We have mentioned 
Mr. Cunningham’s popular work as 
a general clue or heading to our 
meaning ; but the class, taken in its 
more extensive characteristics, is by 
no means of confined dimensions. 
The French and Swiss religious 
narrative tracts (for example, M. 
Malan’s) symbolize, in some pro- 
minent features, with this cast of 
productions ; and even our cold Nor- 
thern climate is becoming fertile in 
them. They do not affect the di- 
Curisr. Osserv. No. 262. 
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rect discussion of doctrines or duties, 
but profess to inculcate both by 
skilfully touching the springs that 
move the human soul. The author 
before us, though some readers may 
think his simplicity sometimes too 
feminine, if not childish, well knows 
how to effect this. He has not a 
few of the excellencies, freed from 
the glaring improprieties of the 
Shandeaa school ; but still tinged 
here and there with some gently 
touched allusions, which, in a less 
pure mind, might awaken associa- 
tions not by any means intended to 
be conveyed. ‘his fault, however, 
is so rare, and the whole book is of 
so virtuously and Christianly deli- 
cate a character, that we only allude 
to it as a fault, There is also evi- 
dent in the author’s pages a good 
natured domestic vanity, real of 
assumed, which, however, we can 
scarcely say spoils, though it by no 
means ornaments, his volume. ‘The 
writer has occasionally another still 
worse habit of enouncing too round- 
ly ; so that, like most of his brethren 
of the sentimental school, he some- 
times suflers his “ sentiment” to 
outride his theology ; as where he 
says, “So many afilictions could 
never befal your family if God loved 
you not.” But, with all these, and 
several other, abatements, there re- 
main much tenderness, piety, and 
elegant simplicity in the volume. 
The spirit of the whole work is, 
* God is love; and he that dwelleth 
in love dwelleth in God, and God in 
him.” The writer does not introduce 
us to a host of lords or ladies, to thea- 
tres or ball-rooms ; but, generally, 
to domestic scenes of depression and 
afiliction, brightened by the mild 
rays of a pure, hopeful, and confid- 
ing Christianity. We have no snip 
snap controversial dialogues, and 
few, if any, extraordinary adven- 
tures. His forte is to exhibit quiet 
goodness, grounded on unostenta- 
tious Christian principle, and roused 
into action by the pressure of severe, 
but not romantic calamity. The 
tales were written——but let the 
writer himself tell how.— 
85 
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“ | have a vast deal to say for myself 
in this preface ; and yet I am in the con- 
dition of many an ignorant person, [ 
don’t very well know how tosay it: but 
I will not take up much of those per- 
sens’ time who read prefaces; I will 
merely tell them how the rest of the 
volume was chiefly written.—I was 
sitting one evening among a family par- 
ty, most of whom think me rather a su- 
perior personage (not that lam). The 
children were just gone to bed: the tea- 
things had been removed: many fair 
fingers were plying their bright needles 
with delicate speed. I was alone idle, 
seeming to adinire, with earnest atten- 
tion, the slight firmness of an unfinished 
purse intended for me; though, per- 
haps, I could not help looking more at 
the small fingers round which the silver 
and green silk weretwined. ‘ Will you 
read aloud to us this evening ?’ asked 
one of my fair companions: but I took 
it into my head to say that I would 
write for their amusement ; and I wrote 
part of one of the Tales in this book, to 
my own surprise, for I never could re- 
late a story: of course they all admired 
it, except one who was sleepy and went 
to bed when I was about to begin read- 
ing: there were eyes, though, which 
looked applause, not at all sleepily—but 
those eyes always look kindly on me. 

“The next evening, my story was re- 
summed, and soon after, with some oth- 
ers, finished ; and then I was advised to 
publish. ‘ What,’ I said,‘ publish these 
hasty sketches!’ and [ raised up one 
eyebrow ; an odd habit of that said eye- 
brow, which has telegraphic communi- 
cations with my feelings of surprise. 
Vanity is easily excited, and as casily 
persuaded ; and a short time after, I ac- 
tually presented the following Tales to 
my publisher, which he accepted. ‘ Shall 
you publish under your own name?” I 
was asked. ‘Oh, no,’ I replied; ‘ be- 
cause I have really written these Tales 
after tea, amid a quiet family circle, 
and I have brought them to you just as 
they were written: two only have been 
copied from the odd scraps of paper on 
which I first wrote them. Now, if I 
mention this in my own name, no one 
will believe it ; or it may be said, that I 
have no right to troubie the public with 
such hasty productions; besides, if I 
make known my name, many wise 
heads will shake in judgment over that 
name, and say, ‘ Very childish perform- 
ances for of Trinity College.’ 

“By concealing my name, though 
the samme opinions may be entertained, 
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and J may hear them, still I remain un- 
known. 

“ T must say a few more words on my 
strange little volume. The Tales are 
addressed chiefly to young grown-up 
persons. I am aware, that ‘ Fhe Child- 
hood of Charles Spencer’ may be deem- 
ed only fit for a child’s perusal; but} 
ain one of those who delight in obsery- 
ing children and their manners. The 
mind turns to such simplicity and fresh- 
ness, as the eye to the first daisies oj 
spring, to the first green blades of young 
wheat. There is atruth, even in the 
falsehoods of children, which is not to be 
found in the lie of after-life. With all 
its proneness to deceit, the mind has not 
yet Jearned the art of concealing false- 

* hood : some inconsistent simplicity still 
lingers: habit has not given a second 
nature to natural sinfulness: the ene- 
my may have sown tares with the wheat, 
but the tares ae no higher than the 
tender blades, and they have not yet 
choked them with their rank and cum- 
brous growth.” pp. v—viii. 


We next learn why, and how, the 
author has introduced the subject of 
religion in his narratives.— 


“J have purposely interwoven Reli- 
gion with every tale. Ido not say that 
l have succeeded in shewing Religion 
in its true and happy light; but I have 
tried not to degrade the cause I have un- 
dertaken. I know, as I have some- 
where else remarked, that religion is 
like pure snow, to preserve its dazzling 
whiteness unsullied, it should be touch- 
ed only by delicately clean fingers. 
The persons mentioned in my stories 
would not to the world (if they should 
act as | mean and think they would) 
appear to obtrude religion so as to dis- 
gust the careless and profane; their 
faith would be seen chiefly in its beauti- 
ful and happy effects, in its ennobling 
the least actions, and rendering its pro- 
fessors more disposed to make allow- 
ances for the failings of others. They 
would appear to the world as the out- 
side of a watch, where the golden bands 
are moving regularly over the white 
dial. In my Tales, I would strive to 
point out the works of the watch, the 
spring of such beautiful order. [ have 
seen such effects produced and preserved 
by that inner spring; and I cannot re- 


sist, even in this humble manner, at-_ 


tempting to prove how much real joy 
there is even in the saddest trials of the 
Christian ; a joy which is seen in its 
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effects but partially by the world ; a joy 
which has never found language to ex- 
press itself; a peace that passeth all 
understanding. Now is the time, alas! 
not only now, but the time has ever 
been, to declare ourselves on the Lord’s 
side. Men have been ever found, who 
have daringly and insidiously attacked 
the religion of Jesus Christ; men who 
have known how ‘to cast 


** O’er erring decds and thoughts a heavenly 


hue 

Of words like sun-beams, dazzling as they 
pass'd 

fhe eyes which o’er them shed tears feel- 
ingly and fast.’ 


Anda poor pitiful set have been more 
abundant, who resemble Spencet’s 


‘ Fruitful, cursed spawne of serpents small, 
fhe brood of Errour, which may encumber 
sore,’ 


| wish I could add, 
‘ But cannot hurt at all.’ 


“No; it is by this‘ spawne of errour’ 
that the ignorant and happy poor are 
taught to doubt, are bewildered, and 
made miserable. Itis by the weak and 
shallow arguments and misquoting of 
such persons, that many a young man of 
independent spirit is induced to give up 
the Bible which he has perhaps never 
studied—the religion that he has only 
professed: but I may talk thus for ever ; 
only let me entreat, earnestly entreat 
every one, the young in paiticular, those 
just entering on the morning of man- 
hood, to whom I address chis volume, to 
take up the Bible, and (praying for the 
assistance of the Spirit, which can alone 
guide us into all truth,) in a humble and 
teachable mind, to read and judge for 
themselves.” pp. Vili—xi. 


From the first tale, entitled “ Ro- 
sine,” we quote part of an affecting 
death-bed scene. It is only neces- 
sary to premise, that Rosine is the 
daughter of a Swiss clergyman, 
induced by the necessities of her 
family to quit scenes and faces en- 
deared to her by all the ties of a 
delightful home, to undertake the of- 
fice of governess in an English fami- 
ly, from whom she receives the at- 
tentions and attachments she de- 
serves, but who cannot rescue her 


* Childe Harold. 
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tender frame from the fatal effects of 
our ungenial climate. 


* Rosine became gradually weaker: 
death made every day some visible ad- 
vance; but its effect on her mind was 
like that of the summer's sun on the 
snows of Siberia: the dazzling surface 
was vanishing, but flowers, already bad- 
ding into colour and beauty, appeared 
amid the bright verdure beneath. She 
had seemed a simple girl before ; her 
character now seemed exalted ;—she 
had been loved (and respected too) be- 
fore; she was now looked up to asa 
Superior creature. All her actions had 
something unearthly in them; her con- 
Versation displayed the same humble 
Spirit ; but she spoke almost as one in- 
spired. All the gentle virtues of Chris- 
tianity were more gentle and lovely, 
and all the passions of the world seemed 
spiritualized in her. She seemed like one 
who is about to take a journey, and had 
arranged every thing tor bis departure, 
she was anxious for nothing, she waited 
for nothing, but death: and death came 
at last very gently, as if it looked upon 
her with affection, and feared to disturb 
hei. She had just received the sacra- 
ment with Lady Falkland: M. du Mer- 
cie Was still with her, and Miranda was 
seated near the couch where she was ly- 
ing; the hand of the quiet child was 
clasped in hers, and her head was re- 
clning on a pillow. Lady Falkland 
Was gazing at her lovely countenance, 
and tearful even to stir; for Rosine’s 
eves were closed (she supposed) in slum- 
ber. Miranda felt her hand more fond- 
ly pressed for an instant. Lady Falk- 
land beheld an expression of angelic rap- 
ture beam over the countenance before 
her. The hand dropped—the face was 
calm again: something had vanished 
there—it was the soul. 

“ Adrien had arrived in England the 
day after Rosine’s death: he saw her 
body in the coffin ; but this is his letter 
to M. St. Alme :— 

“*T was too late, my dear father: 
our Rosine had left this world. I could 
not write before: but it seems now my 
chief delight to write any little circum- 
stance to you concerning her. M. du 
Mercie has just written to you an ac- 
count of her death; I can, therefore, 
only tell you what I have seen since.—- 
Oh! how I felt when they told me she 
was gone ; that I could not see her for 
one little instant! A sort of torpid des- 
pais seized me, and [ looked at nothing ; 
{ attended to nothing ; I answered no- 
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thing; I did not notice M. du Mercie, 
who came down to me, till I heard his 
voice: he whispered to me tbat I might 
see the body of Rosine. I believe I 
knelt to him: I was nearly frantic with 
joy. He led me to the room, and di- 
rectly I saw her face, I was calm: such 
a countenance would have calmed any 
one! I could only hang over it in raptur- 
ous silence: it was pale as the clearest, 
whitest ivory: not a tinge of colour 
blended with its whiteness, except the 
soft blue veins, which shone through the 
brow where they had once meandered : 
the curls of her rich chesnut hair were 
not concealed, but lay clustering round 
her face. The hair looked as if she 
were alive; it was so soft and glossy: 
something like the living brightness of 
her eyes glistened through the long 
veiling lashes of the closed eyelids. On 
her beautiful and delicately formed lips 
such a smile still lingered! I could have 
gazed for ever,—I forgot every thing ; 
but some one drew me away gently. [ 
turned at last to answer the soft voice 
that spoke to me. I was not the least 
angry, for my heart was softened ; and 
I beheld the only countenance, which 
{ should not have refused to look upon, 
just as I had been gazing on Rosine’s. 
It was that of a venerable female, and it 
mildly cominanded me to obey. Meek- 
ness, majesty, and affection, iningled in 
the look she gave me while she ex- 
claimed, “ She is not here, but is risen, 
and gone, we may hope, into paradise! 
Stand no longer as if vou thought she 
were present, as if you were not gazing 
at her lifeless body, but think of her as 
one happier than we: recal her nct by 
one selfish wish: she requires no longer 
our prayers.” This could be no one 
but Lady Falkland, Rosine’s dearest 
English friend: she took my hand, and 
Jed me again to the coffin. ‘ With this 
body,’ she said, ‘ beautiful, perfect as it 
appears, corruption is already at work ; 
it will be soon shapeless and loathsome: 
this is not Rosine.’—I thought for some 
time: tears at length relieved me. 
While I was sitting, shortly after, in a 
corner of the room, a little girl entered 
softly, holding up her frock, which was 
filled with small branches of myrtle : 
she went up to the coffin, and decked it 
with them. Taking a rose (which is 
now so rare) from her bosom, she kissed 
it, and was about to place it on the bo- 
dy; when its leaves fell away. and 
strewed the floor. ‘Oh grandmamma,’ 
(said the child mournfully, while her 
eyes filled with tears,) ‘my only rose is 
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lost; there are no more : but it is just 
like her ! it looked as fresh and beauti- 
ful; and it dies, just as she did, when J 
could not expect it.’ ” pp. 22—26, 


Our readers are not to suppose 
that Rosine’s religion and support 
in death were merely of a senti- 
mental kind. At that awful hour a 
more solid basis of hope is required 
than human works or human chari- 
ties. Rosine was the disciple of a 
crucified Saviour ; of him who died 
that his followers might live, and 
lives for ever that they might not 
die eternally. The author frequent- 
ly expresses his sense of the infinite 
privilege of having such a Saviour, 
though in general rather in con- 
nexion with the alleviation of suffer- 
ing than with the extirpation of sin. 
In the “ Merchant’s Son,” he feel- 
ingly remarks : 


“Oh! does not affliction’s powerful 
hand draw more closely those bands 
which unite us to our heavenly Father ? 
When do we pray so fervently, when 
do we feel so warmly, as when earth is 
shaded from our view, by the dark 
eclipse of sorrow ? But what had God 
been without a Saviour? a Being as far 
removed from our thoughts as from our 
comprehension ; a Being brought into 
contact with our feelings in no possible 
way. Mysterious union! yet in its re- 
sults so incomprehensible! Do you not 
now feel, oh ! my dearest friend, the real, 
substantial joy of having ‘a High Priest 
who can be touched with the feelings of 
our infirmities?’ Yes! glory indeed be 
to God, for every mercy ; but above all 
for this unspeakable gift!” p. 61. 


The tale of “ Charles Spencer,” 
for which the author apologizes in 
his preface, is the most original in 
the volume. We present a short 
specimen.— 


“T always have intended, since | 
read Robinson Crusoe, to write my 
own adventures; and I have always 
had a sort of strange wish to be cast 
on the shore of some desolate isl- 
and. Ifmy father had not been unhap- 
py, I think I should have run away 
sometimes; once in particular, I re- 
member, after I had been walking with 
George Harman, and talking about fo- 
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reign countries—I forgot to say who 
George Harman is, though ; why, he is 
a midshipman, who has been now six 
years in the navy—I was almost tempt- 
ed to become a sailor; but, as I said 
before, I could not bear to make my 
father unhappy. This wish of mine 
was wrong, | know; but I must speak 
of my faults. The reason I am now 
writing is that I am unable to Jeave the 
house: I wasclimbing to the top of one 
of the oaks behind our house, and I 
fell down and sprained my ankle.” 
p. 146. 

“ Let me remember all that I can, 
while my mother lived, whom I loved 
so very much, and who I am sure loved 
me quite as well as I didher. I always 
knelt before her, when [ said my pray- 
ers; and leaned my clasped hands on 
her knees.—I gave her a.great deal of 
trouble ; but she never seemed angry 
with me; and whenever I had behaved 
badly, she always used to say, *‘ You 
should pray to God, Charles, after these 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
PREPARING for pwblication :—A vario- 
rum edition of Pope’s Works, by Mr. 
Roscoe ;—The English Flora, by Sir 
J. E. Smith ;—The Commonwealth of 
England, by Mr. Godwin ;—The Life 
of Howell Harries of Treveeca, by Mr. 
Bristowe. 

In the press;—Morning Thoughts, 
In prose and verse, on single Verses in 
each Chapter of the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew ;—An Essay on the Superposition 
of Rocks, translated from M. de Hum- 
boldt. 


The Royal Commissioners appointed 
to examine the state of the Public Re- 
cords directed the printing of the Cata- 
logue of the Cottonian MSS. ; and 
have prefaced the Catalogue with an 
interesting account of the formation, 
contents, and catalogues of this collec- 
tion. Sir Robert Cotton was born at 
Denton, Huntingdonshire, January 22, 
i570. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he early im- 
bibed a taste for the antiquities and his- 
tory of his country. On leaving col- 
lege, he commenced an acquaintance 
with the most celebrated antiquaries of 
his day, and neglected no opportunity 
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fits of passion, that he may forgive you, 
and help you to govern your temper.’ 
I always used to stop, after I had said, 
‘Lord, I beseech Thee, and turning 
round to my motrer, ask what I ought 
tosay next. * What would you say, if 
you wished me to do any thing for you, 
Charles ” Still she generally helped 
me out with my prayer. I was very 
happy, when she kissed me afterwards ; 
and | always felt as if I could not dis- 
please God again; but perhaps, the 
very day after, I was as naughty as ev- 
er.” pp. 148, 149. 


Upon the whole, in conclusion, 
we shall only say, in allusion to the 
title of the book, that “ we like it” 
(the book, not the title,) so well that 
we sincerely recommend it as a very 
agreeable and profitable companion 
for a family circle on a November 
evening. 


of acquiring chronicles, chartularies, 
and other original muniments ; of 
which many presented themselves, as 
numbers of such documents at the late 
dissolution of the monasteries had found 
their way into private hands. He ac- 
companied Camden to the north of 
England, where they jointly explored 
the whole extent of the Picts’ Wall, 
and brought away several inscriptions 
and monuments. His life, towards its 
close, was embittered by calumny and 
arbitrary proceedings. By order of the 
Privy Council, once in the reign of 
James |., and again in the reign of 
Charles L., his library was locked up, 
as not of a nature to be exposed to 
public inspection, and he was bimself 
excluded from the use of it. Shortly 
before his death, he caused to be signi- 
fied to the Privy Council, “that their 
so long detaining his books from him, 
without rendering any reason for the 
same, has been the cause of his mortal 
malady.” He died May 6, 1631. The 
library continued in sequestration some 
time after his death. It is a remarka- 
ble circumstance, that so large a pro- 
portion of a collection, exposed to the 
vicissitudes of those perilous times, 
should have been eventually preserved. 
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The keepers of the records in the 
Tower have lately examined immense 
masses of unsorted documents disper- 
sed in every part of the record rooms. 
The result of their investigations has 
been the discovery of many records 
and state papers, the existence of which 
was not known, notwithstanding the 
inquiries directed by Parliament so 
late as 1800, and the consequent re- 
turns. A considerable number of re- 
turns to Parliament, from Henry VI. 
to Charles II. comprising returns to the 
three Parliaments during the Usurpa- 
tion, were found covered with filth, un- 
der an arch in the Witite Tower : like- 
wise a vast quantity of state papers, 
and royal letters, which now occupy 
eight large folio volumes. These, and 
numerous other documents, have been 
cleaned, arranged, and bound im vo- 
lumes. 

The new museum, one side of which 
is being erected, for the reception of the 
library presented by the King to the 
Nation, is to be one of the largest 
quadrangular buildings in the metropo- 
lis ; the interior area will be as large as 
Hanover-square. 

Capt. Scobell, R. N. has submitted 
to the Board of Admiralty, a plan for 


impelling-wheels to the ships of his 


Majesty’s navy. The wheels may be 
worked by hand-winches or the capstan. 
The principle is applicable to steam 
vessels, small craft, and open boats. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine states, 
that in recently opening a grave in 
Westminster Abbey, the skeleton of 
Ben Jonson was discovered buried in 
an upright position, standing on the 
head, and with the back turned to the 
east. The stories of Jonson’s eccen- 
tric agreement with the Dean and 
Chapter, for a piece of ground only 
eighteen inches square, for his inter- 
ment, and the alleged position in 
which he was to be buried, which had 
been generally considered to be absurd 
traditions, now appear to have been 
Jiterally true. 

We have been favoured by the au- 
thor, with the Joan of a literary curios- 
ity, entitled, “ Divinity ; or Discourses 
on the Being of God, the Divinity of 
Christ, the Personality of the Holy 
Ghost, and on the Sacred Trinity ; be- 
ing improved Extracts from a Systein 
of Divinity,” by the Rev. W. Davy, A. 
B. Curate of Lustleigh, Devon. Prin- 
ted by Himself ; fourteen copies only. 
1823. The name of Mr. Davy will be 
familiar to our literary readers, as the 
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indefatigable author, or editor, and 
printer of the “ System of Divinity” 
alluded to in the above title : a massy 
work of 26 thick volumes, compiled 
and printed under circumstances which 
well entitle the writer to a conspicuous 
place in Mr. D’Israeli’s “ Calamities o; 
Authors.” This work, the fruit of 
life of labour, (“ from the first matuyrj- 
ty,” says the author, “ of my reason, 
1763, to the present, 1825,”) Mr. 
Davy was anxious to give to the world, 
fully expecting that it would not onl; 
be extensively purchased and read by 
individuals, but be “ authoritatively 
placed in churches for the benefit oj 
mankind in general.” He _ began 
with a tolerable subscription list in 
1786 ; but, this failing him by deser- 
tion, and his pecuniary loss being 
heavy and himself poor, he deter 
mined to become his own printer. He 
accordingly constructed a press with 
his own hands, and purchased a few 
old types, with which he commenced 
his protracted task. In 1795, he had 
completed forty copies of his first vol- 
ume, all of which, except 14, he distri. 
buted to reviewers, public characters, 
and learned institutions, hoping by this 
specimen to ensure a large demand for 
the whole work. Disappointed in his 
expectation, he recommenced his man- 
ual labours, printirig, however, only 
fourteen copies of the remaining vol- 
umes ; because, as he says in the work 
before us, he was unequal to the pur- 
chase of a larger quantity of paper, be- 
ing in the possession of only 401. per 
annum, in a ruinated and ruinous par- 
sonage house; and, from the paucity 
of his types and skill, able to take off 
but one page at a time,—so that, work- 
ing almost night and day, he would 
not, up to the present moment, at the 
age of 80 years, have more than half 
concluded his undertaking, if a consid- 
erable number had been to be struck 
off. The 26 volumes were completed 
in 1807; and the volume just printed 
consists of “ improved Extracts” from 
them. The getting up is sufficiently 
curious ; and, among other novelties in 
typography, the author frequently 
sticks on sundry slips, riders, and codi- 
cils, wherever a new thought has occur- 
red after the page was printed off. We 
recommend to his friends to consider, 
whether, under all the circumstances 
of the case, it might not be desirable 
to procure a liberal subscription-list, 
for the reprint of the “ improved Ex- 
tracts,” to re-imburse the worthy anc 
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Jabour. 

IRELAND. 

An improved diving-bell is now in 
use in making anew pier at Port Pa- 
trick. It is a square cast-metal frame, 
about eight feet high, and twenty-two 
feet in circumference. It is open be- 
low, and with twelve small circular 
windows at the top. Wien the sea is 
clear, the workmen are able to carry on 
their operations without candles. In 
the inside of the bell are seats for them, 
with pegs to hang their tools on. On 
the deck of the vessel fiom which the 
apparatus is suspended, is placed an 
air-pump, worked by four men, to 
change the air in the bell. In this ma- 
chine, two or three men work, with 
ease and safety, 20 or 30 feet under 
water ; and with short picks, hammers, 
and gunpowder, prepare a bed foy the 
huge masses of stone which are after- 
wards let down, and bind them together 
with iron and cement. 

The twelve Judges of England have 
reported their opinion affirmatively, 
that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
does, since the union of Great Britain 
and Ireland, possess the power of con- 
ferring the honour of knighthood, as 
he did whilst Jreland was a separate 
kingdom. 

SWITZERLAND. 

In Switzerland, it was the ancient 
custom of the peasantry, grounded on 
a particular Jaw, that when a man went 
to be married, he should take with him 
his arms and a Bible. Through the 
poverty and distress of the country du- 
ring the war, the latter part of this in- 
junction has been, of late years, neg- 
lected ; but, in consequence of the im- 
pulse given to the country by Bible 
Societies, it is now happily revived. 

ITALY. 

Sr. Angelo Mai continues to make 
fresh discoveries in the treasures of the 
Vatican. Among these, are more than 
a hundred letters of Marcus Aurelius, 
Frontonus, and others. 

It is intended to establish at Rome 
an English Academy of the Fine Arts. 
The Royal Academy of London has 
allotted a certain sum for this estab- 
lishment, which is to be kept up by 
annual subscriptions. 

INDIA. 

A paper, lately laid before the Cal- 
cutta Asiatic Society by Mr. Stirling, 
contains the following recent particu- 
lars respecting the temple of dugger- 
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nauth :-—* Cuttack owes much of its 
celebrity to the temple of Juggernauth. 
The town is calculated to contain 5,741 
houses. Every span of it is holy 
ground ; and the whole of the land is 
held free of rent, on the tenure of per- 
forming certain services in and about 
the temple. The principal street is 
composed almost entirely of religious 
establishments, built of masonry, with 
low pillared verandahs, interspersed 
with trees. The climate of Juggei. 
nauth is said to be the most agreeable 
and salubrious in India during the hot 
months. ‘The edifices which composed 
the great temple of Bhobunsir stand 
within a square area inclosed by a stout 
wall of stone, measuring 600 feet on 
each side, which has its principal gate- 
way guarded by two monstrous griffins, 
or winged lions, in a sitting posture on 
the eastern face. About the centre of 
the great middle tower, Burra Dewall, 
or sanctuary, in which the images are 
always kept, rises majestically to a 
height of 180 feet. Standing near the 
great pagoda, forty or fifty temples or 
towers inay be seen in every direction. 
The famous temple of Juggernauth, in 
its form and distribution, resembles 
Closely the great pagoda of Bhobunsir, 
and is nearly of similar dimensions. 
It is said to have cost from 40 to 50 
lacks of rupees.” The dreadful fanati- 
cism which tormerly prompted pilgrims 
to sacrifice themselves under the wheels 
of the Juggernauth rut’h, is stated to 
have nearly ceased. During four years 
that Mr. Stirling witnessed the cere- 
mony, three cases only of self-immola- 
tion occurred ; one of which was 
doubtful, and might have been acciden- 
tal, and the other two victims had long 
been suffering from excruciating com- 
plaints, and chose that method of rid- 
ding themselves of the burden of life, 
in preference to the other modes oi 
suicide so prevalent among the lower 
orders in India. The self-immolation 
of widows is said to be less frequent in 
the vicinity of Juggernauth than might 
have been expected, the average of sut- 
tees not exceeding ten per annum. 
There is this peculiarity, as performed 
there : instead of ascending a pile, the 
infatuated widow lets herself down into 
a pit, at the bottom of which the dead 
body of the husband has been previous- 
ly placed, with lighted faggots above 
and beneath. In 1819, a hearst-rend- 
ing spectacle was exhibited. The 
woed collected for the fire being quite 
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green, could not be made to burn 
briskly, and only scorched the poor suf- 
ferer, who endured the greatest agony, 
but without uttering a shriek or com- 
plaint. The attendants threw into the 
pit 2 quantity of rosin, covering the 
living body with a coating of this in- 
flammable substance, which, attracting 
the fire, the skin was gradually peeled 
olf, and the miserable victim at length 
expired, still without a groan. 

A singular publication has just ap- 
peared in India, entitled, “ Humble 
Suggestions to his Countrymen who 
believe in the One True God, by Pru- 
sunnu Koomar Thakoor. Calcutta, 
1623.” The author who is an anti- 
polytheistical Hindoo, says, in his ad- 
vertisement,—* My object in publish- 
ing this tract is to recommend those to 
whom it is addressed, to avoid using 
harsh or abusive language in their reli- 
gious intercourse with European Mis- 
sionaries, either respecting them, or the 
objects of their worship ; however much 
this may be countenanced by the ex- 
ample of some of these gentlemen.” 
The writer embraces in his good will, 
rvt only all denominations of his coun- 
trymen, but Christians also, whom he 
appears to divide into three sects ; So- 
cinians, Trinitarians, and the “con- 
structors of images” (Roman Catho- 
lics ;) each of which, he thinks, has a 
prototype among the Hindoo sectaries. 
The Socinians he particularly claims 
as brethren. “ Those Europeans,” he 
says, “ who believe God to be in every 
sense one, and worship him alone in 
spirit, and who extend their benevo- 
lence to man as the highest service to 
Giod, should be regarded by us with 
affection, on the ground of the object 
of their worship being the same as 
ours. We should feel no reluctance 
to co-operate with them in religious 
matters, merely because they consider 
Jesus Christ as the messenger of God 
and their spiritual teacher; for one- 
ness in the object of worship and saime- 
ness of religious practice should pro- 
duce attachment between the worship- 
pers.” ‘Trinitarians, however, “ are 
not to be treated in an unfriendly man- 
ner ;” because, says the ingenious au- 
thor, “many of our own countrymen, 
without any external image, meditate 
upon Ram and other supposed incar- 
nations, and believe in their unity !” 
This sort of sceptical liberalism seems 
to be much upon the advance in India ; 
and it should afford a powerful induce- 


ment to the friends of Christianity to 
endeavour to fill up with the divine 
doctrines and holy precepts of the Bi- 
ble, the void that will be caused in the 
native mind in proportion as the in- 
crease of knowledge banishes the fic- 
tions of heathen superstition. We cor- 
dially rejoice at every increase of Hin- 
doo knowledge and liberality ; but the 
following “humble suggestion” is a 
proof how little of sound theology or 
intelligible morality is to be expected 
from Oriental Unitarianism :—“ He 
who is skilled,” says he, “ in playing on 
the lute (veena,) who is intimately ac- 
quainted with the various tones and 
harmonies, and who is able to beat time 
in music, will enter without difficulty 
upon the road of salvation !” 

The college at Serampore is so fa 
advanced as to adinit of business being 
conducted within its walls. Twelv 
rooms of the’ central buildings ar 
nearly finished, together with the lec- 
ture-:00m, library, and two suites of 
rooms for professors. The number of 
students now on the foundation is fifty, 
It is intended in the ensuing year to 
give the native youths, who are study- 
ing English, some knowledge of the 
first principles of chemistry. Thi 
committee propose also to add to th 
collegiate establishment a divinity pro- 
fessor, and a professor of medicine. 
To promote the study of astronomy 
among the native students, an obser- 
vatory is to be erected. The Seram- 
pore missionaries have presented to the 
library about three thousand volumes. 

A meeting of respectable Hindoos 
lately took place in Calcutta for th 
purpose of establishing a Literary So. 
ciety. Meetings of opulent and learn- 
ed Hindoos are to be held for the dis- 
cussion of subjects connected with the 
improvement of their countrymen, and 
the diffusion of general literature. The 
Society have resolved to translate into 
Bengalee, and to publish, scientific 
works: to comment on the immorality 
and inconsistency of native customs ; 
to point out habits and conduct more 
conducive to the well-bemg and hap- 
piness of mankind ; to publish small 
tracts in Englis: and Bengalee : and 
to collect philosophical instruments for 
public instruction. A house is to be 
erected for the accommodation of the 
Society, with a college attached to it, 
in which the arts and sciences are to 
be taught. 
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Hist of New Publications. 


THEOLOGY. 

Thirty-three Sermons, selected from the 
Works of Bishop Wilson. 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 

The Angel of Mercy, to which is prefixed 
an Essay on Heavenly Spirits. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Reason and Revelation, or the Truth and 
Advantages of Christianity. 12mo. 4s. 

Letters on Faith ; by the Rey. J. Dore. 
18mo. 2s. 

An Essay on the Resurrection of Christ, 
by the Rev. J. Dore. Is. 6d. 

A Dissertation on the Fall of Man, &c. ; 
by the Rev. G. Holden. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

‘Strictures on the Plymouth Antinomians ; 
by J. Cottle. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

“The Old Doctrine ‘of Faith asserted ; by 
the Rev. J. Carlile. 

Jacob, or Patriarchal Piety, a Series of 
Sermons ; by the Rev. E. Craig, A. M. 
‘The profits to be given for the benefit of the 
Moravian Missions. 8vo. 

A Selection from the Sermons of the late 
Rev. W. J. Abdy, M. A. 8vo. 

A Sermon on the Death of the Rev. S. 
Arnott ; by the Rev. J. Sargent, A. M. 

Extracts from the Diary of the late Mi- 
chael Underwood, M. D., consisting of Med- 
itations, Remarks on Scripture, &c. ; pub- 
lished for the Benefit of his widowed Daugh- 
ter 7s. 

The Anti-Infidel, continued weekly, price 
2d. 

Hebrew Dictionary and Grammar, with- 
out points, with a new Scripture Chronolo- 
gy; by J Andrew, LL.D. 8vo. 9s. 

Beauties of Dr. Dwight’s Theology, with 
a Sketch of his Life, and an Original Essay 
on his Writings. 4 vols. 12s. 

The Reflector, or Christian Advocate ; 
being the Substance of the Basby Lectures ; 
by the Rev. S. Pigott, A. M. 8vo. 10s. 

The Bible and the Church, a Letter to 
Sir Godfrey Webster; by the Rev. E. Ja- 
cob, A. M. 8vo. 


A second Series of Letters on the Claims 
of the Roman Catholics ; by Amicus Protes- 
tans. Bvo. 5s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Rev. W. Evans ; by the 
Rev. J. Hooper, A. M. 3s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Dissertation on the Age of Homer, 8vo 
2s. 6d. sewed. 

Lives of Learned and Eminent Men, 
adapted to the use of Children from four 
years old. 2 vols. 18 mo. 5s. with portraits. 

The Peasants of Chamouni : containing 
an Account of an Attempt to reach the Sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Idioms of the Greek Language ; by H. 
Lockhart, A. M. 12mo. 3s. 

The Atlas of Nature; folio, 21. 2s. in 
boards ; with the letter-press, in 3 vols. Si. 
13s. Gd. 

A Tour through the Canton of Berne, 
with 17 coloured engravings and a map. 
Svo. 1. 8s. half bound. 

Twelve illustrations of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, engraved by J. Scou, from 
drawings by Burney and Thurston. Royal 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The History of Modern Greece, from 
1820 to the Establishment of Grecian Inde- 
pendence. 7s. 

Nature Displayed, with several hundred 
eugravings ; by 5S. Shaw, LL. D. in 6 vols. 
royal I2mo. 3I. 3s. 

Five Thousand Receipts in all the Useful 
and Domestic Arts ; by C. Mackenzie 
12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Introduction to the Genera of Shells ; by 
C. Dubois, F. L.S. Small 8vo. 12s. 

Tales from Switzerland. 2 vols. 6s. 6d. 

An Alpine Tale, by the Author of “ Tales 
from Switzerland” 2 vols. 10s. 

Dartmoor, and other Poems; by J. Cot- 
the. 8Vo. 5s. 

An Enquiry into the Accordaucy of War 
with the Principles of Christianity. &vo. 5s 


EEE. 


Religious Lutelligence. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 

We are grieved to learn that this 
highly useful and important Society is 
under the necessity of renewing its ap- 
peal for a larger measure of public 
support. We request the attention of 
our readers to the following statement, 
Which has been forwarded to us by the 
Committee. 

_“'The Naval and Military Bible So- 
ciety having for some years past been 
greatly restricted in their efforts to af- 
ford the brave defenders of our countr? 
requisite supplies of the Scriptures ; 
Curist. Opsery. No. 262. 


and, from their reluctance to reject al- 
together the many pressing demands 
on them, having incurred a debt of 
12001. ; the Managers of this institu- 
tion have, at length, in compliance 
with the wishes of several judicious and 
warm friends to the Society, determin- 
ed to submit a brief statement of their 
case to the notice of a benevolent pub- 
lic ; and with confidence solicit their 
aid to extricate them from their pre- 
sent difficulties. ‘To this measure they 
are encouraged from a persuasion, that 
our seamen and soldiers, forming a 
large and most interesting part ef eur 
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population, will never cease, whether in 
peace or war, to be dea to their fellow- 
countryinen ; for whose protection and 
welfare they have ever been ready to 
sacrifice their own comforts, and ex- 
pose their lives to the most imminent 
dangers. 

“Tt has pleased Almighty God, in 
this our day, to excite among mankind 
in general, (especially in our own happy 
land) a more than ordinary desire for 
religious instruction ; and, accordingly, 
we see institutions daily forming to meet 
the necessities of our fellow-men per- 
ishing for lack of knowledge. Fore- 
most amongst these, the Naval and 
Military Bible Society has been labour- 
ing with varied success for forty-three 
years to convey the glad tidings of sal- 
vation to that long neglected, but most 
important class of our countrymen who 
man our fleets and armies. During the 
continuance of a long and sanguinary 
war, many individuals, constrained by 
feelings of gratitude to those who, under 
Providence, were the instruments of 
protection from the multiplied evils 
which deluged the rest of Europe, were 
ready to admit their claim as paramount 
to all others, and admitted it most libe- 
rally. Butin latter years, this spirit, to 
the prejudice of our brave seamen and 
soldiers, has greatly subsided ; and ma- 
ny and painful have been the occasions, 
when, through want of funds, the Man- 
agers of this Society have been com- 
pelled to pause, and, to a certain extent, 
withhold the word of Eternal Life from 
those who are earnestly beseeching the 
boon at their hands. It might be ima- 
gined (and not unreasonably), that on 
the arrival of peace, the consequent re- 
duction of a large naval and military es- 
tablishment, the deinands on the Socie- 
ty for the Scriptures would be propor- 
tionably diminished ; but that this is an 
erroneous assumption is evident, as will 
appear from the abstracts of issues and 
receipts for the last three years of the 

war, 1812, 1813, 1814; and those of 
recent date, 1821, 1822, and 1823. 
These abstracts demonstrate, that in the 
war the demands for Bibles were fewer, 
whilst the receipts of money were con- 
siderably greater ; whereas in the latter 
years of peace above cited, the demand 
tor Bibles has been much augmented, 
and the annual receipts of money great 
ly diminished. The solution of” this 
fact is to be sought for in the formation 
of regimental schools, and an increased 
desire in the Navy and Army to profit 
by the comparative leisure they now en- 
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joy, in searching the contents of that 
volume which they had not-the means 
of studying with sufficient diligence un- 
der the extremities and constant occu- 
pations of actual service. To those who 
love their Bibles, and hail this growing 
thirst for religious knowledge, this state- 
nent will not appear strange, nor this 
appeal unnecessary. ‘T’o them, and to 
all well-wishers of our Navy and Army, 
(and where is the family that has not 
immediately or remotely some connex- 
ion in one or other of the services 7) the 
Committee would say, ‘ Whilst you are 
contemplating the conversion of a world, 
let not your brethren at home, especial- 
lv your soldiers and seamen, remain neg- 
lected: their numbers are still great, 
and their claims inferior tonone.’ The 
liberal deviseth liberal things, and by 
liberal things he shall stand.’ ” 

The abstract above referred to shews 
that there were issued copies of the 
Scriptures during the last three years of 
the peace, more than during the last 
three years of the war, 8906 ; That there 
were contributed by sailors and soldiers 
themselves, towards the purchase of the 
Scriptures during the last three years of 
the peace, more than during the last 
three years of the war, 1004/. 6s. 10d: 
And that the total cash received during 
the last three years of the peace, was 
less than during the last three years of 
the war by 37341. 8s. 8d. 

Under the circumstances mentioned 
in this statement, the Committee strong- 
ly recommend to the friends of the in- 
stitution to endeavour to improve its re- 
sources, by donations or subscriptions ; 
and by the establishment of auxiliaries 
and associations especially at naval and 
military stations, They urge the cler- 
gy to make congregational collections ; 
officers to sanction and encourage a 
general subscription,—or a contribu- 
tion of one day’s pay,—or small week- 
ly subscriptions, by the officers and men 
under their command; and ladies, es- 
pecially those connected with the Navy 
and army, to undertake to raise small 
weekly or other subscriptions. We 
earnestly trust that neither their la- 
bours nor their appeal “ will be in vain 
in the Lord.” 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 
From a recent circular, containing an 
account of the present state of the Mis- 
sions of the United Brethren among 
Heathen Nations, we copy the following 
appeal to Christian liberality. 
“To all who are interested in the 
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cause of Christianity, and the progress 
of the Gospel, the following statement 
is offered by individuals wholly uncon- 
nected with the United Brethren; and 
excited to plead for them simply by 
the excellence of their character, the 
greatness of their cause, the rigid econ- 
omy with which their plans are executed 
and the remarkable success that has at- 
tended their labours. 

“For nearly a hundred years past, 
and during a period in which the 
Christian world may be said to have 
been dead to the interests of humanity 
at large, the Brethren have continued 
to send forth faithful, humble, diligent 
Jabourers—inen not contented to offer 
a sacrifice that cost them nothing, but 
quitting all that they held dear in the 

resent world, all the comforts of a civ- 
ilized home, have given up their lives to 
the service of their Redeemer ; cheer- 
fully exposing themselves to the bane- 
ful climate of the West Indies, or en- 
during, year, after year, the rigours of 
an Artic Winter on the coasts of Green- 
Jand and Labrador, without the accom- 
modations, and barely provided with 
the necessaries of life. They have 
persevered in the work set before them, 
neither yielding to difficulties nor de- 
terred by dangers and distresses, nor 
baffled by ingratitude and opposition. 

“ But it is not only on the excellence 
and the spirit of the Brethren’s mis- 
sions that we rest their cause, but also 
on the remarkable success which has 
attended their efforts. It is to facts that 
we appeal; to the well-attested ac- 
counts of the most disinterested witnes- 
ness; and by these it is proved, that the 
Brethren’s missionaries have discovered 
the right method of dealing with the 
wretched and the ignorant. In various 
parts of the world have they assembled 
around them colonies, gathered from 
the miseries of heathenism; and 
brought, not only to a state of com- 
fort, civilization, and industry, but to the 
knowledge and practice of the Gospel of 
Christ. The experience of a century 
has sufficiently proved that the directing 
principle of the mission of the United 
Brethren is the principle of practical 
wisdom ; that the spirit which animates 
them is the spirit of the Gospel ; and 
the success attending their exertions 
shews that the favour and blessing of 
the Almighty has rested upon their Ja- 
‘bours. 

“In thirty-three Missionary stations, 
in Greenland, Labrador, North Ameri- 
ca, the West Indies, Surinam, South 
Africa, and Tartary, there are about 
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$2,000 Christian Converts under the 
care of one hundied and sixty-eight 
missionaries, whose attention, however, 
is not exclusively confined to them ; for 
they preach the Gospel also to many 
thousands of heathens, in their respect- 
ive vicinities. 

“The direct expenses of all these 
missions amounted, in 1820, to 6677/1, 
9s. 9d.; a sum incredibly small, in pro- 
portion to the magnitude and extent of 
the good effected. But there were ar- 
rears and contingencies to be added, 
partly for the maintenance of aged mis- 
sionaries, worn out in the service, or of 
the widows of the deceased missionaries, 
or for the education of their children: 
these arrears, when added to the pre- 
ceding sum, produced a total of 9431. 
17s. 11d. 

“The smallness of this expenditure 
isto be accounted for, not merely by 
the rigid economy, and _ self-denying 
habits of the missionaries, but also by 
the gratifying fact, that in some of the 
stations, trades or manufactures, car: 
ried on under their superintendence, 
have been so productive as nearly to 
cover the whole of their respective ex- 
penses. In the Danish West India 
islands, containing 12,000 Negro con- 
verts, the missionaries have exerted 
themselves so effectually as even to re- 
mit 750/. during the year 1820, towards 
the maintenance of other missions. 

“The congregations of the Brethren 
on the continent and elsewhere, amount 
not, on an average, to more than 8000 
persons, and these belong chiefly to the 
humbler classes of Society ; so that 
their means of contributing to the ex- 
penses of the missions are very small : 
yet they were able, in a great measure, 
to meet it, until the difficulties and de- 
vastations attendant on the late war 
had so much impoverished the conti- 
nental congregations, as to throw the 
burden almost exclusively on those of 
Great Britain. With every effort, how- 
ever, on their part, they are not able to 
raise above 20001. per annum ; less 
than a fourth part of the whole annual 
expenditure. The Society labours, in 
consequence, under heavy pecuniary 
embarrassinents, and must have long 
since relinquished a great part of the 
missionary stations, and yielded up 
these Christian enclosures a prey to the 
powers of darkness, but for the sponta- 
neous bounty of benevolent friends, 

chiefly in England and Scotland; by 
whose aid and exertions upwards of 
40001. have been collected in aid of the 
missionary fund. Still an annual sum 
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of 2000/. remains to be provided for ; 
to which are to be added, unliquidated 
deficiencies of former years ; and du- 
ring the present year this deficiency has 
been greatly augmented, owing to the 
dreadful devastations produced by hur- 
ricanes on two of the South-African 
stations.” 

-Since sending the above to press, we 
have received an account of another re- 
cent visitation which has befailen one 
of the Moravian settlements; the set- 
tlement of Sarepta, in Russian Asia, 
near Czarizin, on the Walga. Sarep- 
ta was first established in the year 1765, 
by five of the Moravian Brethren from 
Hernhutt, in the hope that it might be 
the means of bringing the Calmucks and 
other tribes in the vicinity to the know- 
ledge of Christian truth. The popula- 
tion has by degrees increased to nearly 
500 inhabitants; and a small number 
of converts (Calmucks) have, of late 
years, been gathered from among the 
heathen. The calamity to which we 
allude, and which forms a new claimto 
Christian sympathy, is thus described 
by the conductors of the Brethren’s mis- 
sions :— 

“It has pleased the Lord our God, 
whose ways are often inscrutable, but 
always righteous and full of love, to vi- 
sit our congregation at Sarepta in Rus- 
sia with a very heavy disaster. On the 
9th of August last, a fire broke out in 
one of the outhouses of the tobacco 
manufactory, and as all the premises 
were built of wood, and by the long con- 
tinued drought and heat had become like 
tinder, the flames spread with such ra- 
pidity, that all human help proved vain ; 
and in four hours and a half, the shops, 
with all the buildings belonging to the 
manufactory, the apothecary’s shop, the 
large distillery, the warden’s house, the 
two large houses of the single brethren, 
with all their shops and farming pre- 
mises, and twenty-four dwelling-houses 
(comprising three-fourths of the whole 
settlement) were laid in ashes. Thus 
twenty-eight families, all the single 
brethren, seventy in number, and about 
twenty families of workmen aud serv- 
ants, were bereft of their habitations. 
When the fire had reached the most 
dangerous place, between the single 
brethren’s house and the closely adjoin- 
ing out-buildings of the minister’s 
house, it pleased God to grant success to 
the unwearied exertions of those who 
came to our assistance, and to puta 
stop to the progress of the devouring el- 
ement, otherwise in half an hour more 
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the whole settlement of Sarepta would 
have been converted into a melancholy 
heap of ruins, and all its inhabitants left 
without a home.” 

Two lives were lost in consequence 
of fatigue and agitation of mind. All 
who have retained their houses have 
most cheerfully accommodated the suf- 
ferers in the best manner in their pow- 
er. The church was saved, and has 
been re-opened.— Contributions for the 
relief of the suffering congregation wil] 
be thankfully received by the Rev. C, 
I. Latiobe, Nevil’s Court, Fetter Lane ; 
Messrs. Hoares, Bankers; Seeley and 
Son, 169, Fleet street; Hatchard and 


son, Piccadilly. 


RELIGIOUS WANTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Our readers will have seen in our 
Number for August, pp. 487—490, some 
portentous statements from the pen of 
a-highly respectable American Episco- 
palian clergyman, respecting the reli- 
gious necessities of various parts of the 
United States. He mentions that on 
the general estimate of one pastor to a 
thousand souls, there are not a sufficient 
number of ministers, at the present imo- 
ment, in the United States to supply 
three millions of the population; so 
that there are seven millions, either par- 
tially or wholly, deprived of the means 
of religious consolation and instruction. 
This grievous deficiency is loudly com- 
plained of in various other recent Ame- 
rican publications. The last Report of 
the “ American Education Society” (a 
body composed of Christians of various 
denominations) states, that in every 
quarter missionaries and pastors are 
earnestiy demanded for vacant church- 
es and new districts. The necessities 
of some parts even of the New-Englan 
States, are considerable ; but these are 
nothing compared with those of the 
South and West. On this subject the 
Directors of the American Education 
Society, in addition to “the appalling 
statements and estimates of the past 
years,” mention the following facts :— 
“In the Michigan territory, where there 
are several organized churches, and 
several important military posts, and 
about 15,000 inhabitants, there is no 
minister, chaplain, or missionary.” 
Again: “In the three states, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri, containing a 
population of more than 300,000 souls, 
scattered over a territory almost three 
times as large as New England, there 
are but sixteen or seventeen Congrega= 
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tional and Presbyterian ministers.” 
The proportion of ministers has de- 
creased with the increasing population 
of the States. At the commencement 
of the last century, more than half the 
college graduates became preachers ; at 
the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, only one in six. We are rejoiced 
to see that the religious part of our 
transatlantic brethren are earnestly ex- 
erting themselves to supply these 
alarming deficiencies. Would that all 
governments would bear in mind the 
so-far-excellent model of some of the 
States, founded by expatriated Puri- 
tans, in Which no parish was left desti- 
tute of a resident minister, and of a fix- 
ed provision for the education of all 
classes of the population! 


PARIS SOCIETY FOR CHRIS- 
TIAN MORALS. 


This useful and rising Society has 
benevolently proposed a premium of a 
thousand frances for the best essay in fa- 
your of the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
with particular reference to the circum- 
stances of F’rance. The Society are anx- 
ious for a liberal investigation of the 
whole of this important question ; and to 
promote it, they have issued a circular, 
stating at considerable length the chief 
points to which they wish attention to be 
directed. They ask what are the causes 
of the unsuccessful issue of the attempts 
hitherto made by the French govern- 
ment to interdict the trade? Should it 
be said that the suppression of the trade 
is unpopular in France, whence arises 
this unpopularity ? Is it that the aboli- 
tion isa selfish project of England, to 
favour its own colonies at the expense 
of France? Is it that England did not 
abolish the trade till after she had taken 
precautionary measures to secure her 
own colonies, and to injure those of 
her neighbours? To refute this suppo- 
sition, the Society recommends atten- 
tion to the following points :—Who in- 
cited the abolition in this country ? Was 
it the government ? Was it the colonial 
or the mercantile interest ? Rather was 
it not the disinterested friends of liber- 
ty, religion, and philanthropy ? Did not 
government and the mercantile and 
colonial interests oppose it? Did not 
there require a quarter of a century to 
effect it? And is it not a fact that the 
present Fiench colonies belonged to 
England at the period of the abolition, 
without any prospect, at that, time, of 
cession? Is it not also a fact that no 
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measures of precaution were ever adopt- 
ed in the old colonies, more than in the 
conquered ones? With regard to the 
general apathy of the French public re- 
specting the slave trade, may it not be 
traced, either to the supposition thatthe 
traffic cannot be extirpated, and may 
therefore be as well carried on by the 
French as by any other nation? or to 
the persuasion that the horrors of slave- 
ry and the slave trade have been greatly 
exaggerated? ‘To refute these notions, 
it is recommended to compare the pre- 
sent lamentable state of Western Africa 
with its condition from 1808 to 1814; 
during which period, England and 
America, dividing the empire of the 
seas, annihilated the traffic. It is sug- 
gested also, that the writers should no- 
tice the methods of procuring the slaves ; 
the degree of horror evinced by them on 
being captured; their march to the 
coast ; their miserable deportation acr ss 
the Atlantic; the mortality that takes 
place among them during their passage ; 
the short average duration of a Negro’s 
life in the West Indies as compared 
with Africa, and the causes of this fatal 
consumption of human existence ; and 
in what degree the sufferings of the 
slaves in the voyage are increased un- 
der the present contraband system. All 
these details are to be authenticated by 
recent and well-proved facts. The 
next point to be discussed is the argu- 
ment of the planters, that slavery and 
the slave trade are indispensable for the 
culture of the colomes. It is advised to 
inquire on this head, whether slave cul- 
tivation has not retained agriculture in 
a barbarous infantile state, to the exclu- 
sion of useful implements for lightening 
human labour ; and whether the natural 
increase of population ought not to be 
sufficient to keep up the number of 
slaves without importation ; and if in 
point of fact it does not do so, what are 
the causes of the deficiency ; and par- 
ticularly, are there any laws or usages 
which render the bringing up of the 
children of slaves onerous or inconven- 
ient ? With regard to the difficulties al- 
leged by the French government in sup- 
pressing the traffic, several inquiries are 
suggested respecting the present imper- 
fect state of the French law on the sub- 
ject, extending to all the various stages 
of the offence. It is further recom- 
mended to consider the plan of e:mploy- 
ing efficient cruizeis and co-operating 
with the flag of other nations for sup- 
pressing the offence ; and of perfecting 
a slave registration in the colonies, Ir 
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is also proposed that an investigation 


should be made respecting the system ot 


administering justice in the colonies, in 


points connected with the interests of 


the slave population; and the best 
method pointed out of disposing of re- 
captured Negroes. 

The friends of the abolition of the 
slave trade in this country will rejoice 
to find their allies on the continent 
sketching out so large and comprehen- 
sive a view of this great question. The 
extensive circulation of the forcible 
hints, inquiries, and inferences in this 
paper must, we should think, of itself pro- 
duce considerable effect independently 
of the discussions to which it may lead. 
Essays for the premium are to be sent 
in by the first of July with a sealed let- 
ter containing the author’s name, ad- 
dressed to the President of the Society 
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of Christian Morals in Paris, Rue Tar- 
anne (No. 12.) 

While alluding to this subject, we 
venture to suggest to our literary coun- 
trymen, whether a history of slavery in 
all ages and countries, would not furnish 
a theme highly interesting and impor. 
tant, and well worthy of the pen of a 
Hume, a Robertson, or a Gibbon. We 
are somewhat surprised that while sub. 
jects the most trite, such as the cru- 
sades; or the most uninteresting, such 
as some point of mere historical litiga- 
tion ; have employed so many lives and 
pens, no complete history of slavery,—a 
topic fearfully copious in materials, and 
painfully replete with interest,—has yet 
been givento the world. We confident- 
ly recommend this theme to the rising 
race of historians. as well calculated to 
repay their most elaborate researches, 
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. FOREIGN. 

Spatn.—The Constitutionalists, be- 
trayed and deserted by many of their 
professedly warmest friends, unsup- 
ported by the mass of the peasantry, 


dilapidated in their finances, bereft of 


all their principal garrison towns, and 
unable, amidst internal discord and the 
presence of a powerful enemy, to hold 
out any longer, even in Cadiz itself, 
have at length been constrained to 
make an unconditional surrender. The 
king was permitted to retire to the 
French lines, whence he set out in 
triumph for Madrid. His first meas- 
ure was, by one sweeping edict, to an- 
nul the Constitution, and all acts done 
under it, and by its authority, from its 
formation on March 7, 1820. Forget- 
ting his solemn oath to obey this very 
Constitution, not only has he violated 
and recinded it, but has denounced 
its friends, abettors, and even its most 
innocent functionaries. Not the least 
shadow of doubt is intimated in the 
king’s edicts, as to his full prerogative 
to mould, re-mould, or abolish, the 
.aws, government, and usages of the 
kingdom, without the smallest refer- 
ence or appeal to the wishes of the voice 
ofthe Nation. In all the proceedings 
since his liberation, an undisguised, un- 
mixed Spirit of despotism is evinced, 
most grating in its aspect, and porten- 
tous in its consequences. The most 
enlightened, industrious, and enterpris- 





ing classes of Spanish Society are pla- 
ced under a general ban of odium or 
proscription. No member of the iast two 
sessions of the Cortes is allowed to ap- 
proach within five leagues of the road 
to Madrid; and all the chief civil, as 
well as military, officers under the late 
Constitution are banished for ever fif- 
teen leagues from the capital and the 
royal residence. The only promise 
held out to the country is, that the king, 
by his own sole intelligence and author- 
ity, will bestow such laws and adopt 
such measures as shall be calculated to 
secure the national prosperity and wel- 
fare. And all this has occurred imme- 
diately after issuing, before he left Ca- 
diz, a proclamation, declaring solemn!) 
his intention to model a good goveru- 
ment, to bury past animosities in obliv- 
ion, to guarantee the payment of the 
debts contracted under the constitution- 
al system, and to ensure to all officers, 
civil and military, their rank, pay, and 
honours. The king professes, indeed, 
that whatever he did under the late sys- 
tem was by duress and constraint; but 
what can be thought of the principles of 
a man who can be thus induced to con- 
sult a temporary convenience by the ex- 
pedient of issuing solemn declarations, 
and uttering, in the sight of God, the 
most sacred engagements, which he is 
ready, as soon as the tide turns, to dis- 
claim and recant ? Yet, amidst all this, 
the new edicts and proclamations are 
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couched in the most disgusténg style of 
religious hypocrisy; and one of the 
most joyful occurrences of the revolu- 
tion is, it seems, that his majesty has re- 
gained his faithful father-confessor, 
who, we conclude, will absolve him 
from these and all other sins; and the 
splendid mummeries of Popery are to 
be employed to perform a lustration for 
the kingdom. We sicken while we re- 
flect how strongly circumstances such 
as these prejudice the minds of the ig- 
norant and unthinking against that holy 
faith which they see so awfully abused. 
The conduct of the king, since his 
jiberation, appears to be as impolitic as 
it is overbearing. It must necessarily 
disgust and repel all the talent, intellect, 
and public spirit of the country. The 
peasantry, indeed, may not at once feel 
the full effects of a despotic system of 
sovernment, or become prepared to re- 
pel it. ‘To them the constitution was a 
matter of indifference, perhaps of dis- 
like ; for they were not qualified, ether 
by habit or education, to discover the 
full value of civil liberty, and much less 
to weigh the merits or defects of any 
particular form of government. Years 
must have elapsed before the indirect 
effects of a liberal system should have 
been adequately felt in the remote ag- 
ricultural districts, and before the mor- 
al and intellectual elevation of the 
peasantry, arising from more liberal 
institutions and an improved educa- 
tion, should have enabled them to value 
the just—not Utopian and revolutiona- 
tv—rights of man. But the active, in- 
tellectual, commercial classes, the in- 
habitants of towns and cities, accustom- 
ed to the intercourse of mind with mind, 
initiated in the science of politics, and 
apprized of the state of affairs in fo- 
reign lands, are very differently circum- 
stanced. ‘To them the ultra-royalist 
system must appear an insufferable bur- 
den and the recoil of opinion is but too 
likely wholly to republicanise — their 
already democratical ideas. These 
tlasses must continue, secretly or avow- 
edly, enemies to the restored order of 
government, the early measures of 
which seem most impoliticly calculated 
to induce them to combine in opposing 
it. Nor are all their resources, even of 
a Military kind, wholly destroyed. Mi- 
na remains entrenched in Catalonia ; 
Lopez Banos, who has never submitted, 
has still an army in Estremadura ; and 
the harshness of the king is driving Mo- 
rillo and his other new friends into the 
carms of their former connexions. 
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On reviewing the whole of the cir- 
cumstances of the war, we do not alto- 
gether attribute to the mass of the Span- 
ish Nation so great a degree of moral 
blame as their supine conduct would, at 
first sight, seem to deserve. For, to 
say nothing of the actual faultiness of 
the late Constitution, it doubtless ap- 
peared, in their eyes, identified with 
ideas of anarchy in government and 
atheism in religion. The priesthood, 
almost to a man, were hostile to it; 
and the increasing infidel party, almost 
to a man, were in favour of it. The 
mass of the agricultural population, and 
the more bigotted of the lower orders 
in the towns, could not disunite this un- 
happy association, of which such pow- 
erful use has been made by the vltra- 
royalists. Long, we fear, will it be be- 
fore the Spaniards and some other of 
our continental neighbours, shall learn 
to understand the true Christian charac- 
ter of liberty, connected neither with 
licentiousness in matters of temporal 
import, nor with latitudinertan princi- 
ples in the concerns of religion. Let 
us, at least, who are placed by a gra- 
cious Providence under more favoura- 
ble circumstances, learn to profit by 
their monitory example! 

France.—A partial change has ta- 
ken place in the French ministry. The 
duc de Belluno (Victor), one of Bona- 
parte’s generals, has been removed from 
the war department, and appointed am- 
bassador at Vienna ; and his post is to 
be filled by the count de Damas, e 
young ultra-royalist officer. The causes 
of this removal have furnished ample 
materials for conjecture, but are not 
known to the public. ‘The ultra par- 
ty congratulate themselves upon the 
change, and produce it as a proof of 
their increasing preponderance. The 
affairs of governiment are completely in 
their hands.—Great public rejoicings 
have taken place in Paris on the result 
of the events in Spain; but, shackled 
asis the French press, enough is stitl 
suffered to transpire to shew that these 
rejoicings are not universal, notwith- 
standing that feeling of vanity with 
which Frenchmen must naturally re- 
card the military successes of then 
country. 

Tue Neruerranns.—The king- 
dom of the Netherlands presents a far 
more peaceful and hopeful scene. Eu- 
joying, like ourselves, the blessings of a 
limited hereditary monarchy, and the 
rights of freedom and national repre- 
sentation secured to it by the Constitu- 
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tion of 1814, it continues to advance in 
public security and prosperity. ‘The 
king has just opened the two chambers 
with a speech, congratulating them on 
the friendly footing maintained with 
foreign states ; the increasing happiness 
of the people; the progress of educa- 
tion both among the rich and the poor ; 
the flourishing state of the fine arts ; 
the blessings of a bountiful harvest ; and 
the hopeful condition of the public fi- 
nances. The Dutch, with their usual 
commercial wisdom, have decided on 
the national policy of buying their corn 
where they can procure it best and most 
cheaply. 

SwitzerLanp.—The Council of 
Geneva have established a censorship 
of the press, nominally for one year. 
But when did such a measure, unless 
from extraneous force, determine its 
own existence at the expiration of its 
first appointed period ? It is with pain 
that we witness the cautious lines of 
circuinvallation which the continental 
powers are gradually drawing more 
closely around that bulwark of free- 
dom, the Press. Must Switzerland 
also submit to the fate of Naples and of 
Spain ? 

Demarara.—We deeply lament to 
say, that the newspapers have of late 
been filled with accounts of an insur- 
rection among the slaves on some plan- 
tations in the Mahaica district of this 
colony, which happily, however, was 
speedily suppressed. The advices which 
have been laid before the public are not 
official ; and they bear the most decisive 
appearances of exaggeration,originating 
either in fear or worse causes. As for the 
statement that the slaves were instigated 
to insurrection by what had passed in 
the British Parliament, on the subject 
of mitigating the severity of their con- 
dition, we not only conceive it be un- 
true in point of fact, but we believe it to 
be contrary tothe principles which usu- 
ally influence human conduct. Had 
the West Indians, however, limited 
their statements to this single point, 
they might have gained credit with 
many persons who are necessarily too 
little acquainted with the extent of in- 
formation among the slaves in Deinara- 
ra, not to perceive the improbability of 
their becoming so soon acquainted with 
what was passing on this side of the 
Auiantic. But they have gone further ; 
they have not even hesitated to assert 
that the insurrection was actually plan- 
ned im England, and that the missiona- 
ries in the colony were the agents and 
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fomenters of it; assertions so palpably 
absurd as to carry their own refutation 
along with them. It is not a little re. 
markable that the Governor of the colo. 
ny, though himself a planter, was sp 
far from conceiving that! the intentioy 
which had been expressed by the Goy- 
ernment at home to alleviate the rigours 
of slavery was likely to have produced 
the disaffection, that, in his proclama. 
tion, he brings it forward, and urges i; 
as the very motive to induce the refrac. 
tory to submit to their yoke. He ap. 
pears to have rightly judged that no. 
thing coutd more effectually tend to te. 
concile them to their lot than the hope 
of its early mitigation. 

The terms in which this disturbance 
is spoken of in the letters received from 
the colony, are calculated to produce 
an impression of dreadful atrocities 
having been committed by the refract- 
ory slaves. It does not appear, howevy. 
er, evenon the shewing of their accusers, 
that they have shed a single drop of 
blood; or that they have set fire to a 
single house or cane-piece; or that 
they offered any resistance to the arm- 
ed force sent to suppress them. It is 
admitted, however, that many of the 
slaves were killed in the pursuit ; and it 
has even been assegted, that bne thou- 
sand of them have since been executed. 
This last statement we believe to par- 
take of the general exaggeration which 
has pervaded all the statements on this 
occurrence ; and we are happy in being 
able to express our persuasion that, 
down to the 3ist of August, the execu- 
tions had not exceeded eight. 

It is further asserted, that three white 
men, two of them Missionaries, have 
been arrested as principals in the plot. 
What the force of that blind and cruel 
passion of fear, and of the rooted an- 
tipathy to missions which too many oi 
the planters in Guiana entertain, may 
have led them to think or to do, we 
know not. It may have even led them 
to suspect and arrest these Missionaries ; 
and in such a state of things, with mat- 
tial law superseding all ordinary judi- 
cial processes, we shall wonder at no 
act which may have followed their ar- 
rest. It is but justice to the Missionary 
Societies who employ any Missionaries 
in Demarara, to say, that their instruc- 
tions to their Missionaries, which i- 
deed are before the public, have been 
of the most decisive and satisfactory 
kind, precluding the most distant ap- 
proximation to any interference be- 
tween master and slave, except it be 
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impress on the latter the duty of sub- 
mission. 

But is it necessary to resort to such 
causes as that of parliamentary inflam- 
mation, and missionary incendiarisin, 
ip order to account for the appearances 
of discontent and disaffection on the 
part of the Slaves in Demarara ? The 
peculiar severity of the Dutch regime 
has never been disputed. ‘The delinea- 
tion of it which is given in our last 
Number (p. 542) may satisiy our rea- 
ders on this point. Accordingly, dis- 
turbances among the Slaves in that 
colony have formerly occurred, without 
the operation of any such intrinsic 
exciteinent as that to which the recent 
cumult has been attributed. By refer- 
ring to our volume for 1816, p. 443, 
considerable light will be thrown on 
this subject. The spirit of insubordi- 
nation which prevailed in former peri- 
ods, and which produced such ferocious 
acts of vengeance on the part of the 
Whites, manifestly originated in the 
oppressive nature of the system under 
which the unhappy slaves were doomed 
to suffer. And if we may judge from 
the enormous waste of Negro life which 
to this very hour distinguishes Dema- 
rara among the possessions of the Bri- 
tish Crown, we may conclude that that 
system has lost but little of its maligni- 
ty. Recent returns made to Parlia- 
ment not only do not exhibit any in- 
crease of the slave population, but a 
most frightful decrease, amounting to 
nearly three per cent. per annum. 
The existing population too is compo- 
sed not of natives of the colony, but 
either of imported Africans, or of 
Slaves cruelly transported from our 
other colonies to perish in the woods 
and swamps of that pestiferous climate, 
and the aggravated severities of whose 
treatment must have been rendered 
more intolerable by the recollection of 
the domestic ties which had been bro- 
ken, and the unjust exile to which they 
had been subjected by the unfeeling 
avarice of their maste:s. Within the 
Jast six or seven years, thousands of 
these miserable victims of a worse than 
even African slave-trede have been 
torn from the land of their nativity, 
where they had taken root among en- 
deared connexions, and especially from 
such colonies as the Bahama islands, 
where the yoke of their servitude had 
begun to be gradually lightened, and 
where the numbers had been progres- 
sively increasing, and have been forci- 
bly removed, without the pretence of a 
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crime, to the deathfu’ climate of Guia- 
na, and subjected to the harshest form 
of that odious bondage which disgraces 
our colonies. Is there in these circum- 
stances, nay in the very attributes of 
such a slavery as this, no cause of dis- 
affection, that we must seek for it in the 
echo of parliamentary speeches, or in 
the discourses of the messengers of the 
Gospel of peace? But granting that 
this cause were the true one, what 
more powerful argument could the most 
determined enemies of slavery furnish 
against the continuance of the present 
revolving system than that it cannot 
even be discussed without imminent 
danger ? Is such a state of things to be 
endured ? Is the Parliament of Great 
Britain to be deterred from fulfilling 
its momentous obligations to hundreds 
of thousands of dependent creatures by 
such alarms ? If further reasons were 
needed for its interference, they would 
be abundantly supplied by this very 
occurrence, Which renders the call for 
it only the more indispensable and im- 
perative. This festering ulcer ought 
therefore to be healed. The British 
Government have solemnly pledged 
themselves to mitigate, and gradually 
to extinguish, this state of suffering, of 
disquietude, and peril ; and neither the 
Parliament nor the public of Great 
Britain, we are persuaded, will be indu- 
ced by interested clamour, or artful mis- 
representation, to shrink for one mo- 
ment from the pledge which they also 
have given to second with all their might 
the benevolent design. 


DOMESTIC. 

Our government has decided on 
sending out consuls, and vice-consuls, 
to the Governments of Mexico, Co- 
lombia, Rio de la Plata, Chili, and 
Peru. The measure will probably be 
followed up by the mission of accredited 
agents to the other South-American 
Governments, as they become stably 
organized. If Great Britian has erred 
on the subject of these new empires, 
she has the merit of having erred by 
procrastination on the side of delicacy 
to her allies, rather than by an over- 
eagerness to promote her own interests. 
The protection of British property ren- 
ders the appointment of consuls neces- 
sary; and in the present state of the 
colonies and the mother countries, 
which forbids all idea of a return to 
the old relations, we shall hope soon to 
hear that the appointment of consuls is 


followed up by a full recognition of 
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their independence. The late events on 
the continent of Europe make such a 
measure more than ever desirable. 

We had a few remarks to offer on 
the state of Ireland, and the Report of 
the select Committee of the House of 
Commons respecting it, but must again 
defer our observations. 

Captain Parry has returned with the 
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two vessels under his command, from 
his Northern voyage of discovery. Qn. 
ly four men perished by sickness, and 
one by casualty. The vessels did not 
proceed either so far North or West as 
in the former voyage: but their discoy- 
eries seem to have set at rest the non. 
existence of a practicable North-wes 
passage into the Pacific Ocean. 


Obituary. 


REV. RICHARD RAIKES. 

On Friday, September 5, dicd at his house 
in Gloucester, after a very short confinement, 
in the 80th year of his age, the Rev. Ricn- 
arp Raixes, Treasurer of St. David’s Pre- 
bendary of the cathedral of Hereford, and 
Perpetual Curate of the parish of Maise- 
more, in the county of Gloucester. 

Of the character of a person so widely 
known and so universally beloved, it might 
seem hardly necessary to speak at present. 
No zeal of friendship perhaps could desire a 
more strong or extensive expression of re- 
gard and veneration than was produced by 
the event of his death ; and those who know 
how tenderly and widely his memory is cher- 
ished in the recollection of his friends, can 
wish at present for no other monument of his 
worth, than that which he possesses. But 
at the same time they cannot but feel that 
the material on which they rest is hastening 
to decay. Those minds which now delight 
to retrace his animated conversations and ac- 
tive charity—those hearts which are yet 
warmed by the consolations of his kindness, 
or the remembrance of his cheerful patience 
—must soon be swept away from the world 
on which they are moving ; and with them 
must perish the recollection of one whose 
example is calculated to benefit succeeding 
generations, but whose life was so entirely 
devoted to the good of others, that it made 
no provision for extending the memory of it- 
self. Had the subject of these remarks en- 
joyed the same advantages in this respect 
with many other men, the case might have 
appeared different. Had his health permit- 
ted him to exercise his powers of mind, and 
siugular correctness of taste, as an author, 
and any considerable publications had exist- 
ed to testify his diligent improvement of the 
talents with which he was entrusted ; or had 
his warm and chastened piety been display- 
ed in any public or distinguished stations, 
his name might then have been trusted to his 
own care, and he might himself have con- 
terred on posterity the invaluable lesson of 
his own character. But this was not the 
case; and a life like his, passed in painful 
struggles with protracted sickness, in retire- 
ment and obscurity, though deeply interesting 
to the Christian, and fraught with the most 
important inferences for the benefit of the 
world, is often lost to the public, from those 
very circumstances which endear it to Him 
who sees the heart, by Christian meekness 
and enduring faith. May we not also add, 
thatfor those who are called to exercise the 
the passive virtues, who suffer in secret and 
in solitude, who sec, and are content te see, 


the honours and distinctions of the world 
pass by them, a sense of justice seems pledg. 
ed to vindicate their claims to esteem, and to 
draw their modest hidden graces to a light 
where they may be viewed, and, being view. 
ed, may benefit mankind. 

Mr. Raikes received his education at Eton, 
whence he proceeded to St. John’s College 
Cambridge. Atboth of these places his be. 
haviour was exemplary. He wasdistinguish. 
ed at Eton as a scholar, and still more for 
the purity of his morals, and his firm uncon- 
promising piety. At college he maintained 
the same character. His application to stu- 
dy was proved by the honours with which 
his academical course was closed, when he 
was tenth Wrangler, senior Medallist, and 
gained the first prize for the Bachelor’s Es- 
say ; while his religious character was equal- 
ly acknowledged by the veneration and love 
which it already conciliated from every 
member of the society. He was elected Fel- 
low soon after he had taken his degree, was 
chosen Tutor in his college, and might rea- 
sonably have ventured to look forward to 
those dignities and advantages with which a 
university encourages and rewards distin- 
guished merit, pore arts fell to the lot of 
those who were the companions and rivals of 
his studies. But at this period of his life it 
pleased God to change these prospects by a 
severe illness, brought on probably in some 
degree by the severity of his application to 
study. From that time regular application 
of mind became impracticable. Every med- 
ical resource was tried in vain. His com- 
plaint subsided into an incurable malady; 
under the ceaceless irvitability caused by 
which, his life became a series of peculiar 
trials. In addition also to his general debil- 
ity, the reduced state of his constitution ex- 
posed him on several occasions to some of the 
most painful diseases to which our nature is 
subject, and from the effects of which he 
never recovered. ‘The state of bis health in- 
capacitated him for study, and compelled 
him to suspend all his pursuits, for the sake 
of prolonging by intense care an existence 
which seemed little more than protracted 
suffering. His opening views of temporal 
advancement were necessarily resigned ; and 
he cheerfully addressed himself to fulfil the 
less conspicuous, but not less arduous, duties 
to which it had pleased God to call him. 

But weakness and pain were never admit- 
ted in his view as pleas of exemption from 
duty. In the midst of infirmity and suffering, 
in a state during which he never knew for 
an hour the comfort and elasticity of health, 
he not only exhibited a remarkable instance 
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every dispensation with unshaken reliance 
on the love of God : and he deprecated no 
trial in which he might be permitted to evince 
his gratitude for the mercies exhibited to him 
in the person and offices of our Lord. The 
depth and sincerity of this feeling were pro- 
ved by its universal application. It was 
shewn as conspicuously on the least as on 
the greatest occasion ; it not only made him 
meek and gentle in his behaviour, but it 
inade him contented under disappointments, 
patient of contradiction, forbearing and for- 
giving, and unwearied in benevolent exer- 
tions towards the ungrateful ; it was continu- 
ally and most earnestly evinced in the 
warmth with which he renounced all ideas 
of self-righteousness, and professed his en- 
tire dependence upon Christ for salvation. 
Few men probably have realized more com- 
pletely the force of the Apostle’s words: 
* Looking unto Jesus, the author, and finish- 
er of our faith,” or have accustomed them- 
-elves more attentively to apply the pecaliar 
doctrines of the Gospel to the government of 
the heart and the thoughts. To this perhaps 
may be ascribed that independence of mind 
which marked his religions character. He 
called no man master. His thoughts as well 
as his affections were absorbed in Christ; 
and his understanding, strong and cultivated 
asit was, in the pursuit of religious truth, 
never presumed or its own powers, or trust- 
ed in the powers of other men, but delighted 
to confess its own insufficiency, and came to 
the contemplation of the deep things of God 
with the simplicity and submission of a child. 
On such: occasions, the characteristic activity 
of his mind subsided in reverential awe of 
the great Object of its contemplation. He 
seemed afraid to trust himself with speaking 
of mysteries which exceed the scope of hu- 
man reason; nor was there any thing he 
censured more strongly than the vain attempts 
to explain those mysteries of faith, the rash 
endeavour to illustrate which has always end- 
ed in involving the proud inquirer in error. 
Hence also it happened, that, zealously 
and dutifully attached to the Established 
Church, no party in the church could ever 
claim him as itsovn. His views were too 
high, his convictions were too strong, to 
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need the support orto watch the opinions o; 
others. Every cause that promised to ad. 
vance the glory of God or the good of men 
was certain of having him asa friend ; by; 
no set of men every ventured to conside; 
him as their partizan. In his personal con. 
nexions he seemed unconscious of any dif. 
ferences among those whom he regarded a. 
brethren ; nor were the opinions he formed 
ofjother men influenced by such shades as 
these. Himself the servant of Christ, he 
loved all who were engaged in his Master’, 
service ; his charity always inducing him to 
entertain the most favourable idea of their 
intentions, and his humility disposing him to 
respect their judgment if it ever differed fron, 
his own. 

The same feeling of hamility, combined 
with a desire to avoid every thing that mighr 
hinder the reception of scriptural truth, gave 
a calm and retired tone to the expression 
of his devotional sentiments, and Jed him 
carefully to avoid every peculiarity in Jan. 
guage which might offend men unaccustom- 
ed to the discussion of religious subjects, 
But this was done without any compromise 
of truth, or any change except that of the 
vehicle in which it is sometimes, but not of 
necessity, conveyed. Thus while men of the 
world found nothing in his conversation to 
excite prejudice against the arguments whick 
he urged, the devout hearer was delighted by 
a spirituality of mind and devotion to God, 
which seemed to belong to one “ walking 
by faith not by sight,” and “ having his con- 
versation in heaven.” 

In short, while religion ia sowe men, bless 
ed with happier circumstances, may have 
worn a more brilliant garb, and come recow- 
mended to the world by advantages of situa- 
tion orthe animation of health, there are 
probably few cases in which its genuine op- 
eration has been more deep or more perfect 
There are few cases where it has enabled 
mento meet such complicated trials, such 
lengthened sufferings, with equal cheer- 
fulness; where it has enabled them to triump! 
more signally over disappointments, sickness, 
and infirmities ; or where it has given more 
unequivocal proofs of a heavenly renewal o! 
the mind. R. 
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C. I. A.; Amynror; Maprup; K.; B.; Moperatus; Jenivs; 


A Pa 


reENT; W.A. S.; Amicus; An Orp Corresponpent ; A True Briron, aud two 
Ob:tuaries without signature, are under consideration. 


HI. 1. may be assured that no“ fear of investig 
Bible Society,” would prevent our inserting h 


ation,” 
is Opinions if they appeared to us to be wel! 


or of “offending the friends of the 


founded, and likely to prove beneficial to the public. 

A friend informs us, that the words “ irksome durance,” in Mr. Bernard Barton's pocms, op 
which we grounded an amicable remonstrance, originally stood “ close confinement,” and 
were so printed when that poem was first published in a magazine. The substituted 
phrase was suggested by a literary friend, in the re-print, as Jess prosaic. It is but justice 
to Mr. Barton to add, that we are informed he fully concurs, both in principle and practice, 


with the spirit of our friendly admonitions. 


Having received a second letier from Scotus of Glasgow, (see Answers in our Number for 
August,) we thought it right to return it, with the former, to the Post-oflice. The follow 
ing is the official reply, which we transcribe as our only answers to this and similar cor- 
respondents. The italics and capitals are not our additions, the words being marked 


under singly and doubly by the writer : 


** Sir,—Under the cireumstances of the case, I think we may be justified in returning 
the postage charged cn two enclosed unnecessary and scuRniLovs letters, and have ha’ 


much pleasure in ordering it to be done by the letter-carrier. 
* Lam, Sir, your mostobedient humble servant. 


OP, FrRrenine.- 





